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The enigma of Japan: the significance of the recent political demonstrations there is discussed on pages 1039 and 1040. The photograph above shows 
a section of a Japanese crowd greeting the Emperor when he paid a visit to Hiroshima 
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COMPONENTS OF PROGRESS... 


More than a million cars from the assembly lines... more than 
half-a-million for the export markets. That is the fantastic 
production achievement of British manufacturers between the 
Motor Shows of 1958 and 1959. And how many million component 
parts comprise this long, long cavalcade of progress? 

The figure defies imagination. But we do know that scarcely a car 
has taken the road without one or more Dunlop contributions. 
Tyres, of course (the majority of manufacturers fit Dunlop); 

foam rubber cushioning for comfort; engine mounting blocks; 
rubber sealing strip; panel fabric and various adhesives. 

And remarkable new developments such as Dunlop disc 

brakes and rubber suspension systems. Dunlop is indeed 

a company of many parts serving an advancing motoring 

world. This is progress within progress, an industry within 

an industry. This is enterprise which helps to increase 

our national prosperity and the well-being of us all. 
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DEEP shadow of anxiety lies across the political 
scene in Washington. This anxiety is mainly con- 
centrated on President Eisenhower: his health; his 
present visit to the Far East; and his growing 
4 remoteness from the Government, the legislature, and the 
- people. For the fourth consecutive ‘week he has cancelled his 


news conference. This means that the American people are ~ 


__. denied his comments on the many domestic and foreign 
issues which are troubling them. It would appear that the 
collapse of the ‘summit’ conference and the consequent 
_ abandonment of his hopes of a negotiated end to the Cold 
a“ War with Russia have affected the President more deeply 
than at first seemed apparent. With his Western policy in 
___ ruins, President Eisenhower now faces the possibility of an 
pe equally disastrous political defeat in the Far East. For the 
first time, Japanese demonstrators have carried banners with 
the slogan: “We dislike Ike ’. 
___~ Yet the logic of the situation has made it almost impossible 
for the President to withdraw. At stake are the pro-Western 
_ governments of the Far East—in the Philippines, in Korea, 
___and in Japan. The policy-makers in Washington foresee three 
___ major setbacks for the United States if the President shortens 
his tour: first, they think it would lead to an immediate fall 
_ in American prestige and influence throughout the area; 
secondly, they are convinced that it would imperil the 
Japanese Government which has negotiated the new security 
_with = United Series The leader-writer of The 
3 ‘The United States has no 
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The Shadow across Washington 


sé By DOUGLAS STUART, B.B.C. Washington correspondent 


particular mandate to bale out Prime Minister Kishi from his 
political difficulties, but it does have a deep and vital interest 
in the security treaty’. Thirdly, American officials fear the 
start of a snowball of neutralism if the President were to 
cancel his trip, and this, they say, could enable Moscow and 
Peking to achieve their major policy objective—the elimina- 
tion of United States bases off the coast of China. 

These are the considerations which brought President 
Eisenhower to rebuff the Democratic Senators who had 
advised him to call off his Far Eastern tour. The Secretary 
of State, Mr. Herter, told the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that the President would abandon his trip only if the 
governments of the area withdrew their invitations. It was 
clear, however, that for the Japanese Government or any of 
the other governments to withdraw their invitations would be 
a confession of weakness—a confession that the men in power 
could not control the anti-American elements of their people, 
and this no government—whose main task, after all, is to 
govern—can willingly confess. 

The President’s dilemma—indeed, it is the American 
dilemma—stems from the current image of the United States 
Government as one that supports tyranny, provided it is anti- 
Communist tyranny. This is an image carefully burnished 
by Mr. Khrushchev, and the episode of the American spy 
plane shot down over the Soviet Union has given Mr. 
Khrushchev the added opportunity to deface the image of 
President Eisenhower, the peace-maker and the friend of the 
people. The fact is that in Asia, as in the Middle East, Africa 
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Seite Now the United States ea s itself the sale target "ey 


of anti-imperialist attacks; the buffer of the old imperialist 
Powers—Britain and France—has been for the most part 
withdrawn. I remember the hurt expression and the com- 


_plaining voice of an American official in Jordan three years. 


ago with whom I faced a raging mob of Arabs shouting : 
“Down with the Eisenhower doctrine’. 

* *But—but—but they’re anti-American ’, he stuttered in 
complete unbelief. And this reaction remains typical ie 
the shocks of the intervening a 


'.: ‘in Tokyo 


By ANTHONY LAWRENCE, 


JAPANESE acquaintance said to me the nee 

day: ‘The Americans are about the best friends 

my country has ever had’. And, he added, the 

people of Japan, by and large, have the friendliest 
feelings towards them. Perhaps these words sound rather 
faintly against’the uproar and turmoil of recent strikes and 
demonstrations—demonstrations which threaten to become 
noisier and more violent as the time of President Eisenhower’s 
visit draws nearer. Yet it is true to say that most Japanese 
regard the Americans as their friends. In some ways this 
friendship has been dictated by stern necessity: it was the 
Americans who, in the grim post-war days, helped Japan to 
her feet; imposed on the beaten country new laws, a new 
Constitution, American democratic processes. Occupied 
Japan, depending almost completely on the Americans for 
day-to-day maintenance, saw neighbouring China taken over 
by the Communists, followed by the signing of a Chinese- 
Soviet treaty expressly designed to guard against any possible 
future aggression by Japan. For the Japanese Government 
there was really no choice—and there is no choice ey It 
has to be alliance with the United States. 

Why, then, all the uproar? How has the smiling, astute 
Japanese Prime Minister, Mr. Kishi, managed to arouse such 
opposition that his own house has to be barricaded with 
barbed wire and guarded by police, while processions of 
snake-dancing students yell for his blood? Partly it is a 
symptom of a new Japan emerging—a country which feels 


itself to be resuming its place as one of the great nations of. 
the world. You will meet young people in Japan today who 


will tell you: “We don’t want our foreign policy to be pro- 
American or pro-Communist. We want it to be pro-Japan. 


We are a great country again, and we do not want to do what 
. This nationalistic feeling is growing all — 


foreigners tell us’ 
the time as more and more young people grow up who do not 


remember the war or the early days of American occupation. 
It is a feeling which, to some extent, has been fostered by the 


extreme left. It would suit Peking well at the present time 
that Japan should be levered away from the American 
alliance. So it is that the fiercest opposition to Mr. Kishi and 
the new Security Pact with the United States comes from a 
student federation, the Zengakuren, who are threatening 
violence at every turn. 

‘ That is our great fear ’, said an elderly Japanese business- 
man to me, ‘ that violence may become once again part of our 
political life, as it was before the war in the days of the 
militarists. If we should ever return to government by 
assassination, then God help democracy in Japan’. And 


of a Great Dower dedicated to the support 
and freedom, not to the es of peor 


the time to develop the new image. Ja the Far East the 
pressure of events is strong and swift. If President Eisen- 
hower meets jeers, not cheers; brickbats, not bouquets, the —_ 
reaction of the American public may make it impossible for ; 
this Administration, and possibly the next, to go ahead with ae 
its programme of aid to underdeveloped countries. = = 
— From Our Own Correspondent’ Hame. S ervice) 
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B.B.C. Far East correspondent 


democratic government, a ee by articles in the press, is 
still something that intelligent people in Japan care very 
much about. It still lacks tradition and it is often abused. 
The socialist opposition, for instance, tried to hold up ratifica- 
tion of the security pact by preventing the Speaker from 
taking his seat, though they were loud in condemning the 
Government for calling in the police to remove the 
obstructors. Other moves have been attacked as undemo- 
cratic, such as the decision by 125 socialist M.P.s to resign 
in the hope of forcing general elections and the downfall of 
the Government: In this they are likely to be unsuccessful. 
Mr. Kishi’s pro-American policies are likely to prevail for 
the foreseeable future. But within Japan the. misgevitias ES 
continue and will grow. 
—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) > 


B.B.C. Bicthday. Honours 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. H. }; G: Grisewood, Chie: 
Assistant to the Director-General of the B.B.C., who becomes a. 
C.B.E. in the Birthday Honours List; to Mr. "A. M. Andrews, — 
Administrative Officer, Television, and Mr. S. F. Stevens, lately _ 
English by Radio Manager, each of whom becomes an O.B.E.; to 
Mr. L. R. Charlwood, Clerk of Works, Television Centre; Miss 
J. D. Leggett, Administrative Assistant, Planning and Presentation, 
Sound Broadcasting; and Miss N. B. Robinson, Head .of Catering, 
each of Mees becomes an M: B. E. 
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The Two Faces of Japan 


By ROBERT GUILLAIN 


OR those who have known the Japan of 

armies, state police power, and so on, to 

come to the country today is really to visit 

a new Japan, one which has come as near 
a parliamentary democracy as any country has in 
Asia. There is real freedom; there is respect for 
human rights; there is freedom of the press; there 
are big newspapers which have a daily circulation of 
between 3,000,000 and 6,000,000, and they really 
are free to write what they think. There is a parlia- 
ment; when one goes to the Diet, one sees a good 
imitation of party life and discussion of the British 
or American or French type. There are trade unions 
with more than 6,000,000 workers in two big organ- 
izations. On the economic side, too, American aid 
and American techniques have very much advanced 
Japan. Japan is, I believe, the first exporter of 
artificial textiles; she is leading in electronics; she 
has the quickest pace of development in the -world 
in that field; she is some kind of rival to England in 
ship-building, and to Germany in making cameras. 
She has a heavy industry and even atomic 
power. The peaks of Japanese economic power 
are very high, and there is a tremendous rush to 
industrialization as a solution to the problem of 
over-population. 

Yet in politics there has been, on the whole, no 
major revolution. The conservatives are similar to 
the pre-war type of conservative: they have been in 
power for fifteen years. In economy, too, there is a 
revival of big trusts that remind one of what existed 
before the war. And alongside the big industry, one 
finds many small craftsmen in workshops of the old Asian type; 
all this is not very much changed. 

The Japanese are fascinated by what is going on in China. The 
enormous change in Asia is now led mostly by China, and Japan, 
which had the tradition of being some kind of leader in Asia, feels 
completely cut off from the continent and from what is happening 
there. The Japanese feel that it is absurd to continue to ignore 
the fact of the new China; they will not say a word against their 


Young Japanese at a rock-’n’-roll session 


A Japanese family praying at a Buddhist temple on a festival day 


Communist neighbour. It is striking, when one reads the 
Japanese press, to see that nothing is ever said against, for instance, 
the communes, or against the repression in China; everything is 
soft and hushed about this powerful neighbour. 

Among all this attraction there is an enormous amount of fear, 
both of the size of this next-door neighbour, which is going to be 
a nation of a billion men before the end of the century, and 
of the system. For instance, the Japanese peasant cannot imagine 
anything so completely alien to his ways of agriculture as the 
Chinese regimentation in the so-called ‘ People’s Communes ’; 
and there is more or less clearly a fear that if ever Japan should 
follow the way of China it would be necessary to sacrifice some- 
thing which is still extremely alive in this new Japan: that is, the 
old Japan—of tradition, of ways of life, and so on—to which the 
Japanese are still extremely attached. 

Japan is a country of extraordinary contradictions, a principal 
one being the fact that near this life of big factories one finds 
a life that has not changed for five, six, or more centuries— 
the life of ancient Asia in a way inherited from China but 
changed and ‘ japanified ’ by the Japanese themselves, The house, 
the way of life, the food, the theatre, the temples, religious 
thought, philosophy—all these things which are dead in China 
are still completely alive in Japan, not as museum pieces but as 
an important part of the life of the people. So you have people 
torn between two ways of life. They go to their office where they 
sit ‘on nickel chairs and telephone to the world, and they return 
home to find rice straw mats on the floor in their lovely house, 
and their old garden, and so on—everything in a world of the 
past. They really live in two civilizations, especially in the lower 
classes and in the countryside. 

Japan has 90,000,000 inhabitants, and youth is nearly one 
half of that. I mean by youth, those under twenty. There are 
40,000,000 or so—as many as the population of France—and 


that is, the theatre of old style, even less 


they want “elevision: hes do not 80 to 
the No plays, which 
to us Westerners are so fascinating. In a way, they are completely 
un-Japanese because they disroot themselves from the old Japanese 
traditions; they go to rock-’n’-roll sessions and to baseball matches; 
they have teddy boys, whom they call the ‘ children of the sun’ 
In the last generation—I mean the generation of the Japanese 
military age—the youth also started being Marxist and ended 
with nationalism and then even fascism. So one big question 
that people ask in Japan is whether this youth will follow the 
same trend. The answer is already partly visible. They do begin 
by being very leftist and progressive and advanced; then, by 
social compulsions, to some extent they accept dropping their 
advanced ideas—when they have to find a job, for instance, they 
will not get one if they have been caught in some anti-govern- 
ment demonstration or if they are noted as being leftists. There 
are big changes because Japan has emerged from defeat and the 


atomic bomb. The young people simply do not accept the idea. 


of returning to similar events and they are ready to prevent it. 
If there is one thing clear among many nebulous points about 
Japanese attitudes today, it is that. They want peace. 

Students have great importance in Japanese intellectual and 
moral life. They are organized in associations led by leftists 
or even extreme leftists. They have been branded as Trotskyists 
even by the Communists, who thought they were too much to the 
left. But the leaders are a minority. The general base of students 
sympathize though they are not very active. But a good deal 
of fermentation goes on among the young people which will 
change the unpredictable generation of tomorrow. They are 
desperately in need of ideas to form their future country. They are 
searching, they are looking, they are reading, they are translating. 
They have always been doing so, and if Japan has progressed 


Nationalism in the Modern World 


to some extent but ae are much more-s 
that the Chinese are right and the henehonaes wrong. spi 
all the love I have for Japan, I would 3! that they are nai oF 
immature. See 
Japan passionately desires to formulate her own ties but OX ect 
does not find in herself the people, the leaders, or the ideas or the 
forces to do it. Japan has always been, and possibly phiyeealy 4 ea 
will always be, a country that follows and not a country that — 
decides. Japan looks outside. Who is going to win? Who is ae ap AD 
winner just now? Where is the major trend? Who is the biggest Bums 
thinker? Is it Jean-Paul Sartre or is it Camus? In the old.days was 
it Hitler? And so on, When they learn the name of the best seller, 
also, they have to adopt it, to some extent; it is because they 
have to run so fast; they were pushed into this world only a  — 
hundred years ago, so they have to catch up with us; to some 
extent they are still behind and they have ‘not cee ‘time.toe ss 
formulate their own ideas. | ft 
Also, geographically the Japanese are in a terrific storm centre. 
Who are the big neighbours of Japan? Russia, China, the United __ 
States. They have the three biggest and most dangerous neigh- _ 
bours of all so to a great extent they depend on the external world. 
If this world is again going to turn to darkness Japan could be a 
country of the dark: she is a country that mirrors what sur- 


rounds her, But if this is going to be, as we all hope, a time of 


prosperity, opportunity, and peace, I strongly believe that the 
Japanese, with their enormous impetus, with their mass of working 
people who work so hard and whose hearts can be so good—so 
civically good, even—can contribute largely to a better world. 
—From a discussion with Pierre Emmanuel in the Third Programme 
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Communism and Nationalism — 


By RICHARD HARRIS aud HUGH SETON- WATSON 


Richard Harris: Nationalism and communism take different 
_ shapes in different countries and I think we agree that in theory 


they are mutually incompatible though they may keep in step for 
short periods. Seton-Watson, could you ‘Suggest the doctrinal 
basis of this incompatibility? 

Hugh Seton-Watson: According to Marxist theory, a at least 
as it has been developed by Lenin and is understood in the Soviet 
Union today, nationalism is a belief that belongs to a particular 
stage in the development of human society—the capitalist or 
bourgeois stage. When the main task before the revolutionary 
struggle is to overthrow big land-owners, or foreign imperialists, 
or reactionary dictatorships, then the capitalists and bourgeois— 
in the Marxist-Leninist view—are a progressive force. National- 
ism at this stage is a doctrine of liberty. But in the next stage of 
the revolutionary struggle, when the working class is fighting 
against the capitalists and for socialism, nationalism becomes a 
reactionary ideology. When ‘the working class ’—by which com- 
munists usually in fact mean the Communist Party—has made the 
revolution, and a socialist society has been built up, then Marxists 
believe that nationalism will gradually die out as the older people 


die out. Younger generations will grow up. without nationalism. 


On the other hand they will have ‘ patriotism’, by which com- 
munists mean loyalty to the new socialist state and social order. 
In other words, in centrai Asia, let us say, Uzbeks will cease to be 
Uzbek nationalists and will become Soviet patriots. 

Harris: But in the circumstances of the Russian revolution how 
did the Russian communists apply this doctrine? 

Seton-Watson: Lenin had to produce at that time a doctrine 


on nationalism that was suitable not so much for the long-term - 


‘ 


as for the short-term revolutionary ae In 1917 a pro- 
claimed that any of the nations of the old Russian empire which | 
wanted to separate and form its own state might do so. It should 
have the right of self-determination, But in practice, when there 
was a conflict between a communist group among a non-Russian 
nationality (let us say Balts, or Georgians, or Tartars), which | 
wanted to stay in Soviet Russia, and a non-communist movement 
which wanted independence, the Russian communists nearly always 
gave military support to the communist group, although the non- 
communist nationalists always had more support among their own 
people. In this way by 1920 the Russian communists had re- 


conquered most of the non-Russian borderlands which had tried ~ 


to separate from the old Russian empire. And they coaicee the | 
process with Hitler’s help in 1939 and 1940. , ; 
Harris: Both Russia and China have many minorities andl. 
think we ought to discuss how they have behaved towards their 
minorities. Perhaps you would like first to discuss the way the — 
Russians have treated theirs. F 
‘Seton-Watson: In the Soviet Union the official doctrine ae 
nationalities has always been that there are two equally serious 
sins, or ‘ deviations’ as the communists call them. One is ‘ ene ae eS 
Russian chauvinism’. This is the attempt by Russians to place — 
non-Russians in a position of inferiority, disguising their apa = 
attitude with communist phrases. The other deviatio al 
bourgeois nationalism’. This is the attempt by non- pena 
separate themselves from Moscow. In practice since about 193 
Moscow has punished local nationalism much more severely 
Russian chauvinism. In central Asia eee fro 
days of the Soviet régime onwards, a Russian 


i 
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» 
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The situation of these Soviet workers and peasants 
t in Asia is not so unlike that of European workers on 

¢ Rhodesian copperbelt, or French small farmers in Algeria, or 
poor whites ’ in the South of the United States. 


Great Han Chauvinism’ 
_. Harris: The Chinese have been faced with these same prob- 
- lems; in their case it is referred to as ‘Great Han chauvinism ’— 
_ “Han’ meaning those who are Chinese by race. And of course the 
communists have rather suffered, in trying to introduce their new 
policy, from the record of the old Chinese empire, which did 


treat rather badly most of these people either within the border- 


_ lands of China proper or on the periphery. There were rebellions 
_ in the nineteenth century of the Miaos within China and the 
_ Moslems in the north-west. And of course this hostility will be 

_ found in neighbouring countries which have been ruled by China 


__ at some time in the past, or which are steeped in Chinese civiliza- 


tion, like Korea and Viet-Nam. The communists are doing their 
best to overcome this surviving hostility and they have encouraged 


use of the local languages and have created autonomous areas. 


There is no suggestion that these autonomous areas can ever opt 


out of the Chinese ‘family ’, as it is called. Tibet, of course, is a 
particular problem which the Ghinese claim to be part of China 
but where the language, religion, and social structure create much 
greater unity. One of the difficulties the Chinese communists have 
found is that not only are they up against ‘local bourgeois 
nationalism ’, but even in the case of the young men they have 
trained in Peking at the Institute of Minorities who return to these 
peripheral, autonomous areas, there is still nationalist feeling. 
The young men may be progressive, may even be Marxists, but 


they remain nationalists and they want to handle things their 
own way. 


Seton-Watson: The same thing has also been found among 
the young central Asians or Caucasians trained in Moscow. As 
for languages, the Soviet Government in Russia also encourages 
local languages and, in a sense, has done more for them than 
any régime of the past: it has published many communist works 
in even small languages of Asia. But at the same time it imposes 
a knowledge of the Russian language on everybody, and Russian 
culture generally is being imposed. You could say there is some 
sort of similarity between this policy of the Soviet Government 
and the russification policy of the old imperial régime in Russia 


before 1917. But there is also an important difference of principle. 


The old Russian nationalists believed in their nationalist slogans; 
they really wanted to turn Tartars or Balts or other non-Russians 
into Russians. The communists do not believe in Russian national- 
ism. Their aim is a super-national Soviet patriotism,-on behalf of 
a super-national totalitarian state. They use Russian national 
feeling, and the Russian element in the population, as means to 
achieve those ends; and because the Russians are the most intelli- 
gent and politically the most reliable, as well as being the most 
numerous nation in the Soviet empire, Russians play a much 
more important part in all spheres of government than non- 


_ Russians do. But I do not think that is because the rulers in 


Moscow have really any kind of Russian nationalism: they are 


opposed to all nationalism, including Russian nationalism, and 


what they want is a new kind of totalitarian patriotism. - 


Sinicizing the Barbarians 


0 


as 


the progressive siniciza- 


the Chinese may say their policy is, in effect there are gradually 


going to be more and more Chinese in these areas. Under the 
Manchu empire, the Manchus allowed Chinese immigration to 
Manchuria only after the middle of the nineteenth century, from - 


then onwards there has been a steady immigration of Chinese, — 


and today all one can say about Manchuria is that its population 
is about 95 per cent. Chinese and the Manchus as a separate 
entity have virtually disappeared. But the Manchus sinicized 
themselves; it is not as simple where there is a Moslem population, 
as in Sinkiang, or the very different religious and social traditions 
of the Mongols in Inner Mongolia. But in Inner Mongolia there is 
already a population where the Chinese outnumber the Mongols 
by seven to one. For climatic and geographical reasons, as well 
as from Tibetan resistance, the Chinese may find that they cannot 
do the same thing in Tibet. 

So far we have discussed this question of the minorities within 
the borders; I think perhaps we ought to go outside the defined 
borders of China and Russia, and look at the countries which we 
tend to regard as their satellites. 


Soviet Satellites 


Seton-Watson: In the case of Europe there are about 
100,000,000 people in this position. Their situation does differ 
from that of peoples inside the Soviet Union, in that they are not 
subject to this colonization process you spoke of, which I should 
say applies in Russia too: Kazakhstan and Russian Asia have been 
colonized by Russians as much as the Chinese borderlands by 
Chinese. This does not apply in Europe, west of the Russian 
frontier. There is a certain amount, I think one might say, of 
cultural russification: the Rumanians, particularly, are being 

forced to reinterpret their history in terms of Russian interests, 
and they are flooded with translations of Russian books and so 
on; but that is not the same thing as direct colonization. There 
are still varieties to be found in the European satellite zone. The 
Yugoslavs succeeded in breaking away from it altogether after 
1948; the Hungarians tried the same thing in 1956 but they were 
reconquered by the Soviet army. The Poles did not go quite so far 
as the Hungarians, and they got away with their rebellion—a 
political rebellion rather than a military—anyhow for the time 
being; their position is still much more autonomous and freer 
than that of any other satellite. The Polish communist leader, 


- Mr. Gomulka, at the price of completely following the Soviet 


lead in foreign policy, has obtained from Mr. Khrushchev the 
right to conduct his own internal policy; in particular the peasants 
are not being subjected to collectivization in Poland as they are 
everywhere else in Eastern Europe, and the Catholic Church in 
Poland has a great deal more liberty than any Church anywhere 
else in the satellite area. These gains, these freedoms, are very pre- 
carious in Poland, but they do exist. 

Harris: I think the case of China again is different, in so far 
as there is a long historical tradition. The Chinese historical 
tradition, as I said before, was one of regarding themselves as a 
civilization and regarding peripheral states as barbarians, who 
recognized the superiority of Chinese civilization by paying tri- 
bute. But in the position today, one might divide the peripheral 
or satellite or neighbouring countries into three kinds. First 


> 


A, Harris: The problems for the Chinese are rather similar— I 
: though the distinction is that China has had this tradition of there are Korea and Viet-Nam, which both now have a com- 
making people into Chinese, of ‘ sinicizing ’ them, throughout their munist government in the northern part of the country 
history. In the past they regarded themselves not as a country but which both have in the past either been directly under 
but as a civilization, surrounded by barbarians; and the primitive Chinese administration or continuously under the influence of 
peoples within the Chinese borders were people whom they aimed Chinese culture. Then there are territories like Mongolia, Sinkiang, 
to sinicize, or to treat as inferior if they failed to appreciate the and Tibet, where the Chinese are insisting on their strategic as 
_ virtues of Chinese civilization. Whatever the communists have well as nationalist interests. In the case of Outer Mongolia they 
. claimed their policy to be over these nationalities, in fact the cannot assert this, because when the revolution took place there 
. ‘Chinese language and Chinese administration and Chinese leader- it took place under Russian aegis, and the Mongols of Outer 
ship are becoming so dominant that the effect is to make them Mongolia have continued to prefer Russians as their big brothers 


Chinese, and gradually to submerge the distinctiveness of nation- 


oe —) 


to the Chinese. There is some reason to think that the North 


Korean government still Socks more 
it does on Peking, for the same 
Viet-Nam, which geographically is fa 


of direct Russian influence, finds itself linked ‘closely to Peking, 


and the government there came into power very much with the 
aid of the Chinese in the last years of the war in Indo-China. 
So I would say that, in the sense that Russia has the empire of 
Eastern Europe, the Chinese have not got the same kind of 
satellites. 

Outside that, going further afield, taking countries like Nepal, 
Burma, and so on, which in the past have paid tribute to China 
or have owed some sort of allegiance, the Chinese accept them 
as national entities and treat them in a different light: they are 
thinking in terms of the nationalist movements in countries like 
Nepal and Burma, and perhaps at this point we can turn away 
from satellites to consider this question of nationalist movements 
outside the immediate area for which these -governments regard 
themselves as responsible. 


Quasi-social Phraseology 


Seton-Watson: Basically this problem is a fairly simple one: 
I think it boils down to this—that nationalism against a com- 
munist government is bad; that nationalist movements directed 
against a non-communist government may be progressive. If any 
such movement is directed against a government which the Soviet 
government considers its enemy, then it is the duty of all com- 
munists all over the world to regard this particular nationalist 
movement as progressive. This is the real criterion for communist 
policy towards nationalist movements in Asia and Africa. Com- 
munist propaganda, at any rate when it is directed to other com- 
munists, dresses itself up in a kind of quasi-social phraseology: it 
uses phrases like ‘national bourgeoisies’, ‘big bourgeoisies ’, 
‘ compradores’, and so on. But when it comes to the point, the 
question usually is, how active is a given movement against 
America, Britain, or France? Nothing else really much matters. 

Harris: The Chinese attitude is perhaps basically the same, 
but it has developed in rather a different way. One has to 
decide, in any question of China’s foreign policy, whether they 
are thinking of purely Chinese interests or in communist terms. 
The communist leaders were in the wilderness, in Kiangsi and 
Yenan, for twenty years. They emerged in 1949 as the rulers 


of China, relatively ignorant of world relations. One has been able 


to follow their change of opinion in the first few years of their 
rule. India is an example. In January 1950 India was proclaimed 
a republic. The headline in a Chinese newspaper was: 
the continuing influence of British imperialism, the puppet Nehru 
declares India a republic’. That was the attitude to Nehru in 
January 1950. But the Korean war began half way through that 


year, and soon the Chinese discovered that Mr. Nehru’s foreign 


policy was not in fact, as their text-book would suggest, dictated 
from Whitehall; so they changed their line, certainly by 1951 
or 1952, and adopted a new policy of support for neutralism. This 
culminated in their appearance at the Bandung Conference, and 
since then they have supported what they call national indepen- 
dence movements, which by definition, as you were saying, are 
those likely to be “friendly to the communists and opposed to the 
United States, Britain, and France. 


\ ~ 


Russia’s Change of Mind on India 


Seton-Watson: Such Chinese attitudes to India are rather 
interesting for their contrast with Russian attitudes. In the last 
years of Stalin’s lifetime, Russia took exactly the same attitude to 
India as you have said—that it was controlled from Whitehall. 
They eventually changed their minds, but they changed their 
minds much more slowly than the Chinese did. It was not until 
a year or two after Stalin was dead that the Soviet government 
came round to the idea that India’s independent attitude might 
in effect be an advantage to Soviet diplomacy. Now one has 
the position that it is Russia that is backing India on the com- 
munist side and China that is unhappy about it. This is probably 


not due to any change in the doctrinal approach in Peking, but 


to the fact that the Chinese state and the Indian state are 
getting into conflict with each other in the Himalayas. However, 


‘ments of a more or less revolutionary kind, which are n 


‘Under. 


—toa tee different problem, which is that of nationalist 


power in their countries but are revolutionary forces. I am 
ing particularly of the Arab world, North Africa and tr 
Africa. What is the attitude of the communist Sra | 
these movements? - 
Harris: The Chinese tend to see the world i in simple terms ate 
the moment. They assume that there are going to be neutralist 
governments as a result of ‘national independence’ movements, 
as they define them, not only in Asia, where they exist already, — 
but throughout Africa, and of course throughout Latin America. 
One of the reasons why they have got themselves into such trouble 
with India recently was because, as an advancing ideological army, 
as it were, they are much more concerned with the territory they — 
are hoping shortly to occupy than with territory which they feel — 
is already secured. Asian neutralism, that is to say, is a thing — 
of the past—it is already there. But neutralism in Africa and the 
Middle East—and above all neutralism in Latin America which — 
can harm the United States most—is something they are much — 
more concerned about; so they are thinking keenly and doing 
whatever they can to encourage the emergence of neutralism in 
these areas—the Middle Haste Africa, and Latin America. 


A Gnestiotinte Chinese Claim — 


Seton-Watson: And of course the Chinese have ei the 
claim that they are the people who understand how to deal with 
the revolutionary movements in underdeveloped agrarian coun- 
tries, whereas Russia is a country that knows how to deal with 
them in advanced industrial countries. In my own opinion, this 
claim is a questionable one, but the claim is made; and the > 
Chinese communists were even, some of them, experts on Latin — 
American affairs as far back as the nineteen-thirties, One ae 
the impression that the Russians are rather more careful and 
more diplomatic about these things, particularly in areas where 
they are liable to get into trouble. The Middle East is a delicate 
area and so the Russians have been rather. cautious in the advice © 
they give. Admittedly we do not know this for certain, but it 
looks as if the advice they are giving to the Iraqi communists 
is to go rather slow. They are even prepared to turn a blind eye — 
to President Nasser’s repression of communism in Egypt, whereas 
the Chinese are much more militant, more revolutionary, perhaps 
because they have more revolutionary zeal, perhaps simply because 
they do not worry so much about complications and dangers’ of 


war in areas a long way from the Chinese frontiers. 


Harris: I think that is true. The Chinese have not yet felt 
all the limitations of functioning as a state in any international — 
sense, partly because they are not in the United Nations. As you 


gay, these areas are remote from them, and therefore they feel 


that they can recognize and support the Algerian Freedom 
Movement, and they support change in Cuba, for instance, with 
much greater zest than the Russians do. On the other hand, for 
the Chinese there is a certain underlying conflict—though ‘they ' 
would not admit this—between their acceptance of communism 
as a universal system which it is in their interest to promote, and 
their own impulse to make of communism a national, domesticated — 
product; something they can evolve along purely ‘Chinese lines, 
The more this evolution of communism along Chinese lines goes 
on, the more their feeling will grow, that fundamentally this Zee 
system and these beliefs are something peculiarly Chinese, and 
therefore not fit for lesser breeds. In other words one is getting e 
back to a traditional attitude of the eaieeneR n>. as wel as the of} 
superiority, of Chinese civilization. — gh 
Seton-Watson: That is an interesting question alee in regard. 28 
to Russia; because I do not think the Russians have this kind | 
exclusive idea that there is anything specially Russian about com- — 
munism. On the other hand, undoubtedly, in spite of everything, 
in spite of communism, totalitarianism, and so-on, a Russian | ori 
and a feeling of belonging to an ancient Russian tradition is 
and it plays some part. On the whole, however, | 


- o 


“ 


national groups being welded together— 


factories are the same kind of melting-pot as Pittsburgh 
S a new nation, and for a new nation to be the 
7 ent of communism involves it perhaps in rather less contra- 

~ diction than in the case of China, which obviously is a very old 
—spauon. - z 


| Harris: This perhaps really ends the discussion, because I see 


FS. 
Byls 
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By MARY 


RITAIN is now committed to the American rocket 
Skybolt as the main means of delivering British nuclear 
war-heads, So far as is humanly possible, I shall try here 
es: to be absolutely fair to both sides in the argument that is 
_ going on about this missile. Mr. Watkinson’s decision to pin 

- Britain’s future defence to the Skybolt rocket is a much more 

controversial one than his decision to cancel the big Blue Streak 
_ missile. One has to remember that all our defence planning is 
coloured by the fear of a surprise attack; we do not—ever— 
expect to be the ones to fire the first shot. It is difficult, and 
_cripplingly expensive, to try to protect a rocket on a fixed site 
from a surprise attack; this is what signed the death warrant 
for Blue Streak. So when Mr. Watkinson went to America he 
was looking for a rocket on wheels, a weapon that could be moved 
about so that its position could never be pin-pointed by enemy 
spies. Up to this point I would think that the majority of the 
defence experts in this country sympathized with what Mr. Wat- 
_ kinson was trying to do. 


a 


The Defence Minister’s Choice 

When he got to America he had a choice of three mobile 
-weapons: one was Polaris, which can be fired from ships—I 
deliberately said ships and not only submarines—because it looks 
as if Polaris can be fired from almost anything that floats. The 
second was a rocket that one does not hear much about in this 
country, Minuteman. This is one of the most, interesting of the 
- new American rockets, and it lives with its crew on a fourteen- 
coach railway train in a state of perpetual motion up and down the 
permanent way. The third was Skybolt, a rocket that can be 

_ launched from almost any sort of big aircraft. | ; 
What made Mr. Watkinson pick Skybolt, which is the least 
advanced of the three, a rocket that does not even exist at this 
‘moment, and which he himself has said will be in doubt for 
at least another year? It has this advantage for a country as small 
as Britain: if there were a scare, if radar picked up something 
_- that appeared to be a Russian rocket attack, then bombers carry- 
ing Skybolt could be ordered into the air and recalled if it 
turned out to be a false alarm. You cannot recall an ordinary 


rocket like this, once it has started on its way. The second advan- 


tage, on which Mr. Watkinson himself lays much store, is that 
Skybolt is cheap. I wonder? The truth is that no one, not even 
the makers, know at this early stage what Skybolt itself is likely 
to cost. They know that it will be a simple piece of machinery, 
- largely because it is built up mainly out of bits and pieces of other 
_ rockets. They know that almost any big aeroplane will carry it, 

a V-bomber, a large jet airliner, even a big piston-engined 


_ machine, so there ought to be no nonsense about developing 
costly new bombers. This makes it look basically a cheap weapon, 
But what we do not know, what no one knows, is whether it 
i with work; neg <a 

__« The rocket itself is fairly sure to work well, but this is only 
half the problem. A rocket is guided by an electronic computer 
which works out its course as it flies towards its target, and an 


GOLDRING 


t basis; theory support 


universal doctrine of communism, in fact tending to return t 


state of isolation, of building a wall round themselves, and rega 


ing their relations with these neutralist countries in a sense almost 
as the old China did—as in the paying of tribute: only nowadays 


they do not come bearing silk; the 


, y send delegations to pay 
political respects. ; 


Seton-Watson: The question is whether. the wall which 


encloses them coincides or not with the boundaries of the earth. 
; ' _ —General Overseas Service 
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Britain’s Defence — 


electronic brain is far stupider than a human brain. Skybolt will 
guide itself by the stars, but only if it is launched from precisely 


the right prearranged point. Think what this means. Ask any 


pilot if he thinks he can fly a big aircraft to an imaginary pin- 
head fixed in three dimensions in space, in order to release his 
rocket, and if he does not, goodness knows where the rocket is 
going to land. And remember he would be doing this in war time, 
uncomfortably close to enemy territory, because in these days 
1,000 miles is no great protection. 


Getting It off the Ground 


So there is this big technical question-mark hanging over 


Skybolt: can it be navigated accurately, and if it is, will not 
this make the parent aircraft a sitting target for enemy defences 
—hbecause the enemies have radar too? Then there is another 
practical question. I said rather glibly that Skybolt bombers 
could be ordered off the ground if there were an alert. But could 
they? We expect only four or five minutes warning of Russian 
rocket attack, and it takes four minutes now to get a V-bomber 
off the ground without three or four Skybolts hanging under- 
neath it like Christmas-tree decorations. With that extra drag it is 
going to be touch and go whether the bomber could be airborne 
before enemy bombs fell. The alternative is the extremely ex- 
pensive Americarf system of having some bombers always in the 
air, all the time. It costs £300 an hour to keep a big jet like the 
Comet in the air, or £27,000,000 to keep just one bomber on a 
permanent airborne alert round the clock for one year. Skybolt 


will not look a bargain if we have to do this. That is why I- 


would say that anything up to two-thirds of the defence experts 
in this country passionately object to what Mr. Watkinson has 
done. It is going to take much more radical re-thinking than this 


to solve Britain’s defence problems. 
—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


The thirty-seventh edition of the Commonwealth Universities Y ear- 
book has been published for 1960 by the Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
price £4 4s. or £4 7s. by post (in the United States $13). In 1958, 
for the thirty-fifth edition of the book, the arrangement was 
radically revised and the format was enlarged. This new shape has 
been continued for the new edition, while the factual information 
in it has been brought up to date with the same care that has 
characterized this series of yearbooks since it was started in 1914. 
The new volume should once again be an invaluable directory for 
most libraries and indeed for many organizations or private indi- 
viduals. The raw material from which it is compiled is supplied from 
some 200 university or college offices in seventeen countries ranging 
from the University of Adelaide in Australia to University College 
at Galway in the Republic of Ireland. An index of names enables 
the user of the book to look up the particular appointment that 
may be held by any member of the teaching staff of any university 


- in the Commonwealth. The new preface explains that the main 


reason-for the new volume being a hundred pages longer than its 
predecessor is the growth of the teaching staffs and of the academic 
activities of many of the universities. — 
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Evening Culture 


GENERATION ago, before the study of art-history was 
professionalized into a sensible academic pursuit, 
artistic education in Britain depended on the efforts 
of a handful of enlightened connoisseurs, One of the 

most distinguished of these was Sir Robert Witt, who had been 
in 1903 a joint-founder of the National Art-Collections Fund. 
Sir Robert was never tired of addressing students and other 
young people and encouraging them to go abroad and look at 
the world’s treasures for themselves. But whenever he was way- 
laid by a group of cultural enthusiasts who claimed to ‘ know all 


about art’ he would ask each of them when they had last visited — 


the National Gallery in London, Often the answers were dis- 
appointingly vague, although they never deterred Sir Robert 
from his self-appointed task of campaigning to save for our 
public galleries and museums any work of art that was of national 
importance, a labour to which he devoted pioneering zeal, 
Would young people (or for that matter people of any age) 
be able to answer Sir Robert’s question any less vaguely today? 


_ Probably they would. The National Gallery is certainly a much 


better publicized foundation than it used to be. The attendance 
last’ year was more than 1,150,000, and if this figure was 20,000 
less than in 1958, the exceptionally fine weather of last summer 
is probably the reason. Certainly, the Trustees of the Gallery 
(whose Chairman is incidentally Sir Robert’s son, Mr, John 
Witt) are showing a spirit of optimism, Last week an announce- 
ment, which was summarized in THE LISTENER, said that until 
September the Gallery was to stay open on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days until 9.0 p.m, Now, in a paragraph on another page today, 
the Trustees of the British Museum announce that the Reading 
Room there and the North Library are to remain open on 
Wednesdays and Fridays until 9.30 p.m., for a trial period from 


_ Wednesday, July 6. Both openings are an extension of an experi- 


ment that was tried in 1939,‘ but the success of which was com- 
promised by the outbreak of the second world war. 

It is to be hoped that the public will be quick to take 
advantage of the facilities now offered, for which the Treasury 
has presumably been generous enough to provide money and 
which are no doubt made possible only through some incon- 


venience to the devoted staffs of both the Museum and the 
Gallery. Nowadays, a far higher proportion of research workers 


and lovers of painting than in the nineteen-thirties have their 
weekdays occupied by a job that it may be impossible to get 
away from except during an all too brief lunch-hour, into which 
shopping and many other things are already crowded, If these 
people can now take advantage of evening openings in London, 
the pattern might well be set for similar facilities elsewhere in 
the country. Only three weeks ago the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury announced the purchase of a magnificent double por- 
trait by Gainsborough, bought for a large sum that included 
£75,000 from the tax payer, and among voluntary subscriptions 
£25,000 from the Pilgrim Trust and a substantial sum from the 
National Art-Collections Fund. This picture is only one of the 
splendid recent acquisitions which are now to be seen at the 
Gallery, by all who do choose to take advantage of an evening 
visit. 


ree 
ComMUNIST BROADCASTERS, Rerernensinn on the Japenese crisis, 
and on Mr. Eisenhower’s forthcoming visit to— Tokyo, have © 
followed the same general line, with appropriate adaptations for — 
specific audiences. A Moscow commentator in English for the ~ 


ir 
cal 


United Kingdom said that the purpose of the President’s visit is 2 


to save Mr. Kishi from being ‘kicked out’, and he continued: 
Who exactly is Kishi? Roughly he represents in Japan what 
ex-Nazi Oberlaender represented to Western Germany. Kishi is- 
a convicted A-grade war criminal, He fits in with other butchers — 
like Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek, Ngo Dinh Diem and others: 
of the seamy world embraced by the U.S. A., Britain, and other 


Western Powers. Why does the West insist on backing, to the | 


dismal last, every despot who runs so clearly counter to the will 


of the people? What good are policies that have to be enforced 
by bayonets? The Japanese people have struggled for centuries 
against their own militarists, and just when the latter seem routed, 
the U.S.A. and its allies insist on putting them back into business 
again. : a 
The East German home service commented as follows: | 

_ The Japanese now call Premier Kishi the second Syngman 


Rhee. The struggle of the peoples of Asia for their independence i 


and against war treaties is gaining strength every day. What has 
happened in Japan and South Korea is only the beginning. Nor 
is it difficult to see why people here should ask again and again: 
What will happen to your Syngman Rhee—your Kishi—in 
Western Germany? When will Adenauer have to resign? 
Transmissions from China gave the resolution passed by the 
General Council of the communist World Federation of Trade 
Unions (W.F.T.U.) which has just met in Peking. The resolution 
denounced the ‘ so-called treaty of mutual_security between the 
puppet Kishi Government and the American imperialists’, as 
well as ‘the revival of military relations between the revenge- 
sceking régime of Chancellor Adenauer in West Germany and 
the Japanese militarists’, The W.F.T.U. resolution went on to 
assert that ‘these aggressive alliances, which subordinate Japan 
to American imperialism and to West German revanchism ’, con- 
stitute a growing danger to peace not only in Asia but throughout 
the world. It expressed ‘ support, sympathy and active solidarity’ 
for the Japanese worker and people, and called on all the workers 
and trade unions of the world to unite their forces in support of 
‘this great united struggle of the workers and people of Japan’. 
In the United States, though most commentators have seemed 
to approve Mr. Einsenhower’s decision to go ahead with his 
Tokyo visit, other opinions have been expressed as well, The 
Washington Post and the New York Herald Tribune have taken 
the line that the President is right to proceed with the visit, not 
because the United States has any particular mandate to help 
Mr. Kishi in his political difficulties, but because it must fulfil 
its international obligations, The Chicago Tribune, on the other 


‘hand, advised Eisenhower to consider very carefully before going 


to Tokyo whether he was being obliged to risk his person in order 
to uphold the leader of a foreign State. The Baltimore Sun said 
that the ease with which the Japanese socialists had been able to 


twist the well-intentioned project of the President illustrated the 


risks inherent in the sort of personal diplomacy President Eisen-— 
hower had been using. Whatever happened in the case of this 
particular goodwill mission, went on The Baltimore Sun, it should 
be the last of its kind. This goodwill diplomacy had been success- 


ful in countries like India and Britain, but these visits could all too | 


easily go sour. 
An East German home service transmission commented on 


relations between Britain and the six Common Market countries — 


of Europe. The commentator said that the Adenauer Government 


was ‘ threatening ’ London, and he went on: 4 
The question is now whether the British economy can. success- . i 


fully defend itself against the trade war which the Six have Ag 2 
business 


launched against it under Bonn’s leadership. Leading 

men and trade unionists have come to the conclusion that Britain 
has nothing to fear, provided she curtails her tremendous be ra 
tary expenditure, and thee Sie Nee ee 
trade with the socialist by craters: 
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Did 
HADDON HALL TODAY 
‘For 200 YEARS Haddon Hall stood 
empty ’, said STANLEY WILLIAMSON in 
‘The Northcountryman at Large’ 
(North of England Home Service), ‘ In 
1700 or thereabouts the Manners 
family transferred their attention to 
their other ancestral seat, Belvoir 
Castle, and left Haddon more or less 
to its fate. It was the ninth Duke of 
Rutland, the father of the present 
owner, who decided at the beginning of 
this century to make it the family home 
again, and he spent many years restor- 
ing it to its ancient glory. 

‘The restoration must be one of the 
most discreet and deyoted achievements 
of its kind anywhere. It was not so 
much a matter of reconstructing as 
of disinterring the old fabric from 
the accumulated rubbish of the years 
of neglect, rather as a skilled worker 
will remove layers of grime and 
cracked varnish from an old paint- 
ing. The result has been to reveal 
something which is bright and fresh. 
It moves even so austere an authority 
as Dr. Pevsner to something like lyrical 
enthusiasm, “Haddon Hall”, he writes 
in his’book on the buildings of Derbyshire, “ is the English castle 
par excellence; not the forbidding fortress on an unassailable crag, 
but the rambling, safe, grey, lovable house of knights and their 
ladies, the unreasonable dream-castle of those who think of the 
Middle Ages as a time of chivalry and valour and noble feelings ”. 

“One can step back through its doors into the medieval past 
on any week-day until October between 11 and 6 o’clock. The best 
of Haddon is, rightly, kept to the last—the superb Long Gallery, 
with its silvery panelling throwing back the light from great 
windows on three sides, and, outside, the terraces of the formal 
garden dropping away to the river ’. 


A FAMOUS SON OF CROMARTY 
Speaking in the Scottish Home Service, in a programme broad- 
cast on the occasion of the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, 
Duncan C, MAcLEOp said: 

‘Sir Thomas Urquhart was born to an | 
ancient, landed Scottish family in 1611, the 
year of the authorized version of the Bible | 
and Cotgrave’s French dictionary. (To the _ 
latter he was deeply indebted for his transla- — 
tion of Rabelais.) At the age of eleven he | 
entered Aberdeen University, which was not | 
unduly early for those days. For Aberdeen, — 
Urquhart had always the highest regard and * 
praised its “honesty, good fashions and 
learning ”. 

* Of these early years we know little. From | 
his own pen we do know, however, that later 2) 
he travelled widely on the Continent, fought 
three duels against men who had insulted 
Scotland, disarmed all his opponents and 
then magnanimously spared their lives, It 
seems ironic that this fervid Scottish patriot 
was soon fighting against his fellow Scots in 
the religious wars of Charles I. Sir Thomas 
was a Royalist and an Episcopalian both by 
upbringing and personal inclination, He 
fought on the victorious Royalist side at the 
Trot of Turriff in May 1639, a skirmish 
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You Hear That? 


Sir Thomas Urquhart: an engraving by 
George Glover 


1047 


Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, showing the windows of the Great Hall on the right 


J. Allan Cash 


which has since gained prominence as being the first battle of the 
Civil War. Shortly afterwards he had to flee to England, where 
he was knighted by Charles in April 1641, 

‘After an abortive northern Royalist rising in 1649, Sir 
Thomas rallied to the Stuart standard for the last time early in 
1651, He joined the uncongenial Scottish forces under David 
Leslie and marched on England. 

‘At Worcester, on September 3, 1651, Cromwell routed the 
Scottish army. Sir Thomas was captured and his valuable manu- 
scripts were scattered throughout the streets of Worcester, For- 
tunately, most were later recovered. Urquhart was sent to the 
Tower of London, where after surprisingly lenient treatment he 
was released on parole, at the command of Cromwell himself, 
From 1653 until his death in 1660 his activities are obscure, 

‘So much for Urquhart as a man of action; but what kind of 

vom, & Man whas he? He was in appearance, to 
judge from his portraits, the typical, extrava- 
gant Cavalier dandy. In his writing, too, there 
is everywhere a tremendous vanity—some- 
times straightforward, sometimes artlessly 

oblique. 

| ‘Despite his ridiculous vanity we must 
take Urquhart seriously, for he did contribute 
in total something of value to seventeenth- 
century literature and learning. Apart from 
his famous translation of Rabelais there are 
three books of epigrams, which may seem 
“pointless” to us today, but then we must 
remember that our idea of wit and “ point” 
is not that of the seventeenth century, There 
is, too, a treatise on trigonometry, which is 
notable for the tribute Urquhart pays to the 
logarithmic work of Napier of Merchiston. 
He ends with the resounding sentence that 
Napier’s “immortal fame, in spite of time, 
will out-last all ages, and look eternity in the 
face”. Characteristically, Urquhart thought 
equally highly of his own treatise. He claimed 
it would greatly simplify trigonometry, and 
called it “ a most exquisite table for resolving 
all manner of triangles, with greater facility 
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than ever hitherto hath been practised”. Later mathematicians 
have not found it so, and have been baffled by it because Urquhart 
used in his explanations a mathematical language of his own, 
inventing words to suit his purposes as he went along. 

‘This leads on to Urquhart’s greatest preoccupation, that with 
language. All through the seventeenth century rationalists had 
been struggling to formulate a universal language, The Irish 
Bishop Bedell in 1633 had laid down the foundations for such a 


In the exhibition of English chintzes at the Victoria and Albert Museum: 
a four-poster bed with hangings (1836) from The Rotunda, Ickworth, 
Suffolk— 


language, which pointed towards Urquhart’s underrated intro- 
duction to The Universal Language some twenty years later. This 
in turn led on to the more publicized philosophical and scientific 
language of John Wilkins and the Royal Society. Urquhart’s aim, 
the easier communication of a wide range of knowledge with 
precision, is admirable, but unfortunately his scheme for a uni- 
versal language remained an outline only. 
Nevertheless, many of the conclusions he 
comes to in it show wonderful insight into the 
problems of linguistics, and they deserve 
more careful consideration than has generally 
been given them ’. 


ENGLISH CHINTZES 

The first museum exhibition of English 
chintzes to be held in this country is at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and will con- 
tinue until July 17. BARBARA Morris, one of 
the senior research assistants at the Museum, 
was responsible for arranging and hanging 
the exhibits and she spoke in ‘The Eye- 
witness’ about some of the most striking of 
them. 

‘One of the surprising things about this 
exhibition ’, she said, ‘is its variety, not only 
in the fabrics themselves, but in the way in 
which they are displayed. There are not just 
flat pieces of fabric, but huge quilts and bed- 
hangings, shown on the beds for which they 
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—and screen-printed cotton, ‘ Tear 
(1960), designed by John Drummond 
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were fomites and, as well, there are beautiful sipheseni CoMaay 
dresses and chair seats of printed cotton, which are shown on 


chairs of the same date as the fabrics. The exhibition includes not. 


only fabrics, but original drawings and pattern books containing 
many hundreds of different designs. 

“The most spectacular exhibit is a huge, four-poster bed from 
Ickworth, a large country house near Bury St. Edmunds. The bed 
is more than twelve feet high, and is hung with a brightly 
coloured floral chintz which was printed in 1836, but the 
hangings look as fresh and unfaded as if they had been made 
yesterday. 

“It will probably surprise visitors to see that although this is 
an exhibition of English printed fabrics, about three-quarters of 
the exhibits come from the United States. This is because, from 
colonial days, English printed cottons were exported to America 
in large quantities. These fabrics which came from England were 
much treasured in the United States, and are now preserved in 
public and private collections. They have not been seen in this 
country since they were exported to America, some of them nearly 
200 years ago. ‘ 

‘The majority of the exhibits. will be completely unknown to 
most visitors, but no doubt in the fabrics of the nineteen-twenties 
and the nineteen-thirties many people will recognize some of 
those they had in their homes when they were children. Among 
the more recent exhibits are fabrics designed by some of our 
best-known painters and sculptors, including Graham Sutherland, 
John Piper, and Henry Moore. There are also completely 
new ones, which have been produced by some of our leading 
designers especially for the exhibition ’. 


THE FOUNDER OF IONA COMMUNITY 

‘TI think I am particularly fond of St. Columba because he did not 
become a saint easily ’, said ERIC MATHIESON in ‘ Today’ (Home 
Service). ‘Some people seem to be born with a sort of spiritual 
silver spoon in their mouth; at incredibly early ages they show 
signs of unusual holiness, we are told, and never have any of the 
human weaknesses that we all have. St. Columba was not a bit 
like that. 

‘He was born in the fifth century, a member of the Irish royal 
family, and he started off with the handicap of being precociously 
successful. But the thing that was going to prove the turning point 
in his life seems very small in itself. Columba was a scholar and a 
keen collector of manuscripts. On one occasion he was anxious to 
make a copy of a particularly fine psalter, but its owner refused 
permission; so Columba, with a collector’s acquisitiveness, sneaked 
into the church where the book was kept and copied it out secretly 
by night. Unfortunately, he was found out and ordered to give up 
the copy. He refused to do this, so the matter was referred to the 
king who judged “To every cow her own calf”, or, in other 
words, that the copy belonged to the original owner of the book. 
Columba was furious, the whole affair.became much inflated, and 
ended in a serious: battle in which many 
people were killed. In the end Columba was 
banished from Ireland until he had converted 
as many pagans as the number of Christians 
who had died in the battle. 

‘ This was the béginning of Columba’s real 
life’s work. Overcome with remorse. he sailed 
away, and settled with a small band of fol- 
lowers on the little island of Iona. Iona was 
to become the great centre of missionary 
work on the mainland of Scotland, and, 
in the process, proud, impetuous Columba 
became the greatest and humblest saint 


torn with home sickness for his beloved 
Ireland. 

‘At the very end of his life, he was copy- 
ing out the psalms in his cell, when he 
reached the words: “They who seek the 
Lord shall.want no manner of thing that is 
good ”. ”* Then he laid his pen down, and said: 

“I must stop here, Baithene will write the _ 
rest ” a Y 


ee 


of his age. But it was not easy. Often he was 
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_ of political institutions, the restoration of the monarchy, the 
restatement of the relationship between King and Parlia- 


_ of public law. But there is another interesting field of inquiry 

_ for the lawyer and the historian, the field of private law, the 

_ relationship between man and man in society: 1660 and the 

_ years following are very important here, especially so in connexion 

_ with the land law. One recalls the phrase about ‘ the Englishman’s 
castle ’. It was Sir Edward Coke, in his great institutional work on 

_ the laws of England, who seems to have coined this phrase, ‘ the 


Englishman’s home is his castle’, but the thought it expresses — 


' goes back a long way. It is true to say that the medieval common 

law was predominantly a law of rights and interests in land and 

_ property; and this bias in the law lasted long after Coke and 

' the seventeenth century, as can be seen by turning over the pages 

of Blackstone’s commentaries written a hundred years after the 
Restoration. <i 


Humane and Generous Compromise 
The Restoration settlement is an episode in our history of 
_ which I believe we should be proud (I am ‘thinking now of the 
beginning of Charles’s reign and not the end), The compromise 
_ was reasonable, humane and generous. There were Cavaliers 
_ indeed who complained that the Act of Indemnity and Oblivion 


meant indemnity for the King’s enemies and oblivion for his — 


_ friends; and certainly there were few (in effect the regicides) who 
_ were excluded from the Act. The property settlement too was on 
the whole just and the only practicable one in the circumstances. 


The King and the members of his party who had suffered direct — 


confiscation got their property back, but where, as had so often 
happened, heavy fines had been imposed and land had had to be 
sold in consequence, the buyers and their successors in title 
remained safe. Many royalists found the restoration of the King 
no restoration of their fortunes. And many law cases in the 
years following 1660 show the legal difficulties which crowded 
round an estate financially crippled by reason of exactions 
inflicted many years before. In the upshot many who had profited 
under the Commonwealth remained in possession, This had its 
effect in the strength of parliamentary opposition and of the 
Whig Party in future years. It also explains some of the animosi- 
ties between Whig and Tory. 


It has been suggested that it was the failure of the Revolution 


‘to redistribute property in a radical manner that provides the 
reason for its ultimate collapse. There were of course other 
factors: the killing of the King and the fact that the Common- 


wealth régime was never firmly founded as an institution, All| 


_ depended on Cromwell. But it seems likely that there were far 

- too few with strong interest in preserving the régime to ensure 

any widespread effort to preserve it after Cromwell’s death. One 
thinks by way of contrast of the French Revolution. ge 


’ 


Abolition of Military Tenures | 
The Commonwealth had been a period of intense discussion 

and debate over law reform. Much had been proposed, a 
moderate amount achieved, and the best of this achievement was 

taken over after the Restoration. (Of course all the legislation of 

the revolutionary period was nullified in 1660: that is, everything 

since the last Act of 1642 which had received the royal assent. 

- Much of the earlier legislation of the Long Parliament was thus 

___ preserved—for example, the abolition of the Star Chamber 
___ stood.) One particularly important measure was in fact taken 


well-known Act of 1660 for the abolition of military tenures, 
_-‘This Act introduced a great measure of simplification into the 


- SUPPOSE we all tend to think of the year 1660 in terms 


_ ment, between Church and State, generally, that is, in terms 


over from an Ordinance of the Commonwealth. This was the 
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law. It did away with the various differences of tenure of freehold 
land and destroyed the legal structure of landholding based on 
feudal organization. Many rules of law which derived from 
feudal considerations in fact lingered on and were not abolished 
tll the property legislation of 1925, but the Act of 1660 did 
abolish a vast amount of legal detail over rights concerning 
wardship, marriage, and military tenure, In broad terms, military 
and other tenures were turned into a single, uniform type of 
freehold tenure, and this reform is till today a foundation of 
modern land law: like most foundations, not often noticed, but 
still there. Of course for some centuries before 1660 the feudal host 
had not been summoned; the dues of military tenure had become 
commuted into terms of money, a series of capricious exactions. 
Macaulay painted the picture with some vigour when he wrote: 
Nothing was left but ceremonies and grievances. A landed 
proprietor who held an estate under the crown by knight service 
_—and it was thus that most of the soil of England was held— 
_ had to pay a large fine on coming to his property. He could not 
alienate one acre without purchasing a licence. When he died, 
if his domains descended to an infant, the sovereign was 
guardian, and was not only entitled to [a] great part of the rents 
during the minority but could require the ward under heavy 
penalties to marry any person of suitable rank, The chief bait 
which attracted a needy sycophant to the Court was the hope 
_ of obtaining, as the reward of servility and flattery, a royal letter 
to an heiress. These abuses had perished with the monarchy. 
That they should not revive with it was the wish of every landed 
gentleman in the kingdom. 
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Tax on Beer 
-So abolished they were, except for some of the ceremonial 
duties which still. ornament a coronation, Whether Macaulay’s 
picture is too highly coloured may be tested by comparison with 
the results of modern research, for example Mr. Hurstfield’s book 
on the Queen’s Wards*, a study of wardship and marriage in the 
time of Elizabeth I; but there can be no doubt that these feudal 
features of land tenure (by which only the King had something 
to gain, but nothing to lose) had for long been most unpopular, 
and as a source of revenue the whole system was highly irrational. 
The Republicans had replaced the proceeds of freehold tenure 
by a land tax; the Restoration Parliament declined to follow this 
precedent and transferred the fiscal burden onto the Excise, a 
tax on beer and other beverages—a sign of the times, . 
One thing which the Act did not do was to touch tenure whic 


_ was not freehold, that is copyhold tenure, the cases where land 
_ was held on customary terms according to the local rules of a 
manor. Generally the Act benefited the Englishman in his castle 


rather than the Englishman in his cottage. Indeed the abolition 
of copyhold tenure had to wait for the property legislation of 
1925. But even allowing for this inequality, a great measure of 
simplification was introduced. 

By way of contrast, let us consider an area of judge-made 
law where there was a tendency towards complexity rather than 
simplification. It was during the years immediately following 
1660 that the Law of Trusts was established as an integral and 
permanent part of English law. The notion of trust has become 
a familiar one in many contexts outside its original field of private 


. law. It made its way into the area of public law. It influenced 


political philosophy. The notion that political power is a trust is 
already apparent in Locke. Today one sees its influence in inter- 
national law. The notion of trust in its original English context 
goes back to medieval times. It was common then to vest property 
in trustees, making them owners at law of the property but 


under obligation to act as stewards for certain beneficiaries. One 
-of the chief advantages of so doing was that where several trustees 


held jointly, many of the burdensome incidents of feudal tenure 
could be avoided. Also it was possible to acquire a testamentary 
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_ ‘power ns rae device (freehold land co 
be directly bequeathed by will) and this 
of its widespread use. The interests of 


protected by the Lord Chancellor in his Court of Chancery” 


_ Henry VIII broke this medieval practice. He persuaded Parlia- 


ment in 1535 to pass the Statute of Uses (uses being the old 
name for trusts) which substantially prevented the placing of. 


-Jand in trust. But he had to compromise. Members of Tudor 


Parliaments were not very subservient when their interests were 


at stake. Henry had to give up an elaborate scheme for registration — 


of conveyances, and only a limited measure passed, which was of 
no far-reaching consequence. Another compromise which the 
King made was the Wills Act of 1540. The landowner who held 
his land by military tenure was allowed to leave two-thirds of 
it by will. Other freeholders holding by pos Pulitary, tenure were 
allowed to make wills of all their lands. 

The Act of 1660 abolished military tenure ond so all restrictions 
on the power to make a will of freehold lands vanished, But more 


generally the Act of 1660 did away substantially with all the 
fiscal motives for suppressing trusts. The Court of Wards, which — 


had been the tribunal charged with the assessment and enforce- 


ment of feudal dues, was not revived. Its abolition was confirmed 
_ by the Act of 1660. The state no longer had a pecuniary interest 
in checkmating the owner of property who wished to use. the — 


flexible instrument of trust in making settlements and dispositions 
of his property. But the Statute of Uses itself was not repealed; 

it was not repealed till 1925. All that happened was that judges, 
and particularly the Chancellor, began to treat with greater indul- 


gence and sympathy various conveyancing devices = giving 


the statute the go-by. 
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Development of the Art of Conveyancing 
The mid-seventeenth century was an age in which the art of 


conveyancing reached an extraordinary degree of virtuosity and 
development. The difficulties besetting the owner of land in 


disturbed times resulted in the development of ingenious devices 
to preserve his property. In much the same way today a good 
deal of legal ingenuity is Rose on the problems raised by 
severe taxation. 


Partly by using certain kinds of trusts which had not been 


affected by Henry VIII’s statute, and partly by rigorous inter- 


pretation of the statute ingeniously applied to the forms of con- 


veyancing and now sanctioned by the judiciary, it became again 
generally possible to create trusts of property justiciable in the 
Court of Chancery. The Chancellor, by virtue of his jurisdiction 


to enforce the performance of duties equitably due, now effectuated 


the intentions of those who gave or settled their property on 
trust. The Chancellor was no longer concerned to guard a revenue 
threatened by a proliferation of trusts. On the contrary, he could 
and did encourage the use of the trust as a valuable instrument 
in the administration of property. The growth of the great landed 
estates of the eighteenth century was made possible by the methods 
of settling and tying up property in the hands of trustees. Particu- 
larly eminent in this work of shaping the new trust was Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham, who presided in the Court of Chancery 


from 1673 to 1682. As Lord Mansfield, the great eighteenth 


century Chief Justice, said on one occasion: 
In my opinion, trusts were not on a true foundation till Lord 
Nottingham held the Great Seal. By steadily pursuing from plain 


principles trusts in all their consequences, and by some assistance 


from the legislature, a noble, rational and uniform system has 
since been raised. Trusts are made to answer all the exigencies 
of families and all purposes without producing one inconveni- 


ence, fraud or private mischief which the Statute of Henry VIII. 


Was meant to avoid. 


Lord Mansfield’s tribute is not too high. Lord Nottingham’s 
analysis and application of equitable principle give the’ historian 


that sense of break-through, of mental exploration, which is so 


characteristic of the age. 
Apart from this new impulse of equity and the Act on tenures, 


1660 in fact initiated a period of legal reform. Important statutes 
were passed. Thus the Statute of Frauds of 1677 laid down 
important rules: 


for example, that a trust of land must be 
created in writing, rules about the proving of wills, and certain 


kinds of contracts. Judicial decisions yn this statute have filled — 
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deceased to pocket the rest of his assets, other than fr 


occurred in 1666 and Charles himself brought his personal in- 
fluence to bear in urging reform. The scheme of distribution laid _ 

down by the Act lasted till 1926, and with the help of the Court — = 
of Chancery the ecclesiastical courts were enabled to cine os 


_ this branch of the law till the establishment of the Probate Court. fe 


in 1857, since pared into a division of He iain net of 4 
Justice. ' 3 tae ee 


From Stability to Stasdatlon: 
Law reform through legislation passed from sabi ae to stagna- aod 


tion in the eighteenth century, but in the field of case’ law—that is, 
~ the law as developed by the judges—the last part of the seven- 


teenth century initiated a period of expansion and growth. ‘Though 


_ the Court of Chancery had survived, and only just survived, the i 


stormy times of the Commonwealth, the Star Chamber (which as — 

a court had been rather more closely associated with the Privy 
Council) was left in limbo. Civil equity fortunately survived; ~~ 
criminal equity fortunately perished. The disappearance of the ~ 
prerogative courts enabled the common law courts to expand their 
jurisdictions. It was in the later seventeenth century, for example, 

that the courts of common law began to evolve coherent rules 

on defamation; and much of the common law of criminal mis- 
demeanours has a similar origin. It was during this period also that 

the courts-of common law began to familiarize themselves with 
mercantile custom and thus provide the basis for the most remark-_ 

able advance of case-law in the eighteenth century, ‘the creation .> 


of the structure of modern commercial law. 


_ Behind the diverse development of case-law there was a clear 
panes of continuity. Unlike the legislation of the Interregnum, — 
the decisions of the courts during that period were expressly con- 
firmed by statute in 1660, except for criminal proceedings in 
respect of state offences. The decisions of the Commonwealth ~ 
judges were treated as valid as if they had sat under Crown com- 
missions. Indeed Sir Mathew Hale, one of the great names in - 
the history of the common law, was a judge under the Common- 
wealth and an active figure in law reform; after the Restoration 
he was successively Chief Baron of the Exchequer and Chief — 
Justice of the King’s Bench. It is this general feature of continuity _ 
that I would like to end by emphasizing. Of course, there were 
certain changes in judicial process at the Restoration itself, some 
of them regrettable—for example, instead of using, English for 
their pleadings and records (as | had been practised since 1651) the — 
common law courts relapsed into Latin, a concession to the con- 
servatism of the profession. But one of the salient features of 
English law is the continuity of development since early times, and 


_the Restoration preserved this feature. During the Commonwealth — tye 


there had been serious projects for wholesale reform and even , 
general codification of the laws. The hostility of the profession — Bs : 


effectively blocked these prepa, which Snaby received their ee 


quietus at the Restoration. ee oe art 


A Compromise | Pais . * 
Was this salutary? A itica, and perhaps siapousible' 4 questio 
to answer. Sir William Holdsworth in his History of English aa 
Law considered this point and gave a characteristically cautious — #: 
and conservative reply: large-scale recasting would, | ug 
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The Confident Artist 


ANDREW FORGE considers the painting of Walter Sickert 


ICKERT, the next English painter after Turner (it 

is repeatedly said of him and it is true), slips 

through your fingers as if he were made of air; 

you think you know him (who could not know 
him?) and you stretch out your hand to touch him and 
he is gone. 

The trouble is that, like generals or statesmen, artists 
who have a historic part to play, and acknowledge it, 
get their private faces wiped off them. This has hap- 
pened to Sickert: his historical position is unassailable 
and it is not easy to see past it. He made and lived up 
to a double reputation: the friend of Whistler, Degas, 
Jacques-Emile Blanche, he really knew what the French 
were up to; his relationship with France was a genuine 
professional connexion and not, as with most of his col- 
leagues in the New English Art Club, a matter of good 
intentions and tourist make-believe. The pictures speak 
for themselves—they are absolutely true stylistically; 
alone among their contemporaries they do not compro- 
mise realism, do not soften it or rub it-down against the 
old masters. 

Then there was that other Sickert, the heir to the 
native tradition, to Hogarth, Ford Maddox Brown, 
Charles Keene, the story-teller, the author of ‘My Awful 
Dad ’ and ‘ That boy of mine will ruin me’ and ‘ Ennui’; 
the chronicler of time, character, locality. It is the side 
of him that is epitomized verbally in an essay in which 
he attacked the conventional study of the nude: 

Now let us strip Tilly Pullen of her lendings and tell 
her to put her own things on again. Let her leave the 
studio and climb the first dirty little staircase in the first 
shabby little house.. Tilly Pullen becomes interesting at 
once . . . she becomes the stuff for a picture. Follow 
her into the kitchen or better still—for the artist has the 


divine privilege of omnipresence—into her bedroom—and Tilly 
Pullen is become the stuff of which the Parthenon is made... 


The paradoxes and disguises that he surrounded himself with 


are usually thought of as 
a sort of personal smoke 
screen laid to protect his 
own integrity as a painter. 
The fact is that reviewing 
his work now one tends to 
see those paradoxes as 
much truer to his nature 
than one would have sup- 
posed at first. And it is 
Sickert. -the confident 
painter who now begins 
to look like the - smoke 
screen. But I must explain 
what I mean by turning to 
his work. 

I want to describe a 
picture in the exhibition at 
the Tate. A woman lies 
naked on a bed. Daylight 
pours. in from the window, 
breaking sharply and 
coldly across her arms and 
head and chest.;A man 
sits at the foot of the bed, 
his arms folded, his head 
turned towards her. He 


is clothed: shirtsleeves, ‘Mrs, Barrett’ (c. 1908) 


‘Summer Afternoon’ (1910), by Sickert 


waistcoat, cap on. Beyond him the details of the room, marble- 
topped washstand, mirror, wallpaper. The man is against the 
light; he is a dark splodge; she is a light one. Silhouettes are 


decisive, but between them the paint is inscrut- 
able. Light is everything. 

The picture I am describing is one of the Cam- 
den Town interiors; it is called ‘ Summer 
Afternoon ’. Like most of his pictures of this kind, 
the composition, the whole vision, derives from 
Degas. But placed beside a Degas, beside ‘ Au 
Café ’, for example, or ‘ The Rape ’, interiors like 
this with two figures, there is a world of difference. 
In the Degas there is remarkably little sense of a 
human situation. The man and the woman seem 
detached from each other, ignorant one would say 
of each other’s company; the artist’s eye is like a 
stranger’s, a foreigner’s who specifies with stereo- 
scopic accuracy the appearance of a society but 
knows nothing of the personal exchanges within 
it. But Sickert’s figures are aware of each other 
—they are within a situation. Time plays loudly 
in his pictures: you can almost hear the tone 
of the man’s voice in ‘Summer Afternoon’, 
foresee his gesture. Sickert had a fantastic grasp 
of the nuances of a pose in terms of nervous atmo- 
sphere and behaviour. Think of the composition 
‘Off to the Pub’, the woman stiff and huffish 
with her back to the door-post, hubby leaning to 
open the door with sheepish truculence, the air 
between them electric. Or the gesture of the 
‘ Miner ’, in the picture of that name done from a 
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Sickert’s portrait of ‘ Victor Lecour’ 


(c. 1921-4) 


photograph, as he kisses his wife. No gesture that I can think of 
by Degas has this expressive, communicative eloquence. 

But at the same time if we look for a moment at the execution 
of the Sickert, we find that it contrasts with the Degas in an 
opposite sense. In Degas every stroke of the brush has a bearing 
on an imagined form; every mark, one could say, is conceptual- 
ized. And the same is true of those of his descendants with whom 
Sickert can be closely compared—Vuillard and Bonnard. With 
their early work, certainly, marks do not always represent things, 
but if they do not, they make or contribute to a pattern, they 
follow an idea. With Sickert the handling is almost incredibly 
detached. It moves freely as though propelled by nothing but the 
hand and the eye: for example, in the marvellous ‘ Mrs. Barrett ’, 
one of the warmest pictures he ever painted, the brush, marking 
its way with dots and strokes across the straw hat, the face, the 
hair, seems to be doing nothing but passively echoing light. It 
is truly as though the picture were like a transparent barrier 
between the outside world and the artist, as far from the surfaces 
of the model as from the physical responses of the painter, and 
keeping the two for ever apart. 


‘A Subtle Attribute’ 

With Sickert in fact the handling of the paint takes on an 
almost self-sufficient value; from the first it had been a conscious 
intention to control it, to develop it; an intention no doubt 
warmly fostered in Whistler’s studio where elegance of facture 
was at a premium. He wrote about it as early as 1889 in his 
introduction to the London impressionists’ exhibition in which the 
advanced wing of the N.E.A.C. first showed its hand. What is 
it, he asks, that one gains from a modern picture when one 
approaches it closely? ‘ Not new facts about the subject . . .’ but 
“a subtle attribute which painters call quality .. . a certain beauty 
and fitness of expression in paint, apparently ragged perhaps, and 
capricious, but revealing to the connoisseur’. And as time went 
on and he rationalized his methods, handling, this ‘ subtle 
attribute ’, came nearer and nearer to the surface until it appeared 
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that with each picture he was endorsing Maurice Denis’s dictum 
of the picture being first a flat surface covered with colour in a 
certain order. 

There is undoubtedly a connexion between the value that he 
placed on handling and his. determination to free painting from 
the stresses and strains of search and invention. It is interest- 
ing that his later criticisms of Whistler were based on the argument 
that Whistler did not abstract enough in the process of painting; 
that he was too tied to the procedures of plein-airisme, that he 
tried to complete his pictures in front of the model without a 
clear-cut idea of their conclusion in his mind. Once he had met 
Degas and had the traditional procedures of working from draw- 
ings confirmed, he had found a method which would allow him 
to separate drawing and design from execution, from the play 
with paint. He took to squaring-up his drawings, to transposing 
them accurately on to the canvas, ordering his palette with pre- 
mixed tones, underpainting, calling on all the traditional studio 
procedures. Execution was to be ‘ the singing of a song by heart, 
and not the painful performance in public of a meritorious feat of 
sight-reading ”. 


Staking Out a Position 


He was not alone among artists of his generation in wanting to 
break down painting into stages: there is a parallel right through 
post-impressionism—in Seurat, in Van Gogh, and during the 
eighteen-nineties among the Nabis. But whereas in France this 
late flowering of academic method was in the interests of a new 
expressive language, a new intimacy with form and colour, with 
Sickert it was a way of staking out a position as a professional 
artist. His deliberate, thoughtful method was a means of cutting 
himself free from the tangle of plein-airisme: an emotional 
as well as a technical tangle, for to paint direct from nature 
was to be at the mercy of what you painted—a victim as well 
as a master. 

Few painters can have carried off such an extrovert attitude 
in front of their work. (This is what separates him from post- 
impressionism.) He utterly rejected the confessional, introspective 
side of impressionism, the side from which Cézanne took off: if 
Cézanne left his canvases in ditches it was surely as most of us 
try to turn our backs on what is too close to us; if Sickert sold 
his canvases off in unopened bundles it was because he saw them 
as finished artefacts to be disposed of quickly according to the 
laws of supply and demand. 

It was one of his big serious jokes to de- -personalize painting — 
to make it the reverse of precious. It was a profession—and if 
English painters chose to look at it as a sort of spiritual hobby 
that was no recommendation for English painting. He really 
valued the years of comradeship with Whistler when he had 
painted off Whistler’s palette. When a dealer asked him whether 
a certain picture was by him or not he telegraphed back ‘ No, 
but none the worse for that’, During the second half of his life 
he relied on assistants, photographs, prints by earlier artists: 
painting was a coinage and it was in no way debased by exchange. 

His admiration always went to the expert, never to the dilet- 
tante: he loved his favourite English painters because there was 
no art-nonsense about them: 

Turner was colouring views . . . in the way of trade at the 
age of eleven. There was no greater mistake than to say that 
he survived this because. he was a genius. It is the other way 
about . . . Keene learned his trade ‘on the job’ doing drawings 
fer a threepenny comic paper to make his living . . . it was on 
this diet that he became one of: the master draughtsmen of the 
world. 

But if Sickert rejected working in front of nature in favour of 
a more controlled method it was certainly not because he wanted 
to make things up. ‘ Suppose’, he told D. S. MacColl, who was 
much keener on what he would have called the poetry of the 
subject, ‘ suppose that you paint a woman carrying a pail of water 
through that door, and drops were spilt on the planks. There is 
a natural necessary rhythm about the pattern they make, much 
better than anything you could invent’. He put all his money on 
what he actually saw—he had to—he simply could not draw out 
of his head; indeed he seems to have been devoid of that con- 
ceptualizing faculty which many a lesser artist takes for granted. 

Those enigmatic dashes of light and shade that constitute the 


x ; n ly the flattest bah he 
fe ght ais. ane makes solide in space. One cannot 
5% what he 

_ Sickert has no memory: the picture I have been describing is 


n English painting. — 
__ But what kind of an illustrator i is it who approaches his sub- 
_ jects like this? ‘Summer Afternoon’ is one of a series he 
ied x painted about a famous sex murder of, the day. Others in the 
series are called ‘ The Camden Town Murder ’ ae What shall 
we do for the rent? ’ 
cn A painter’s style is defensive as well : as aggressive, a mask as 
well as a manifesto. I cannot help feeling that perhaps the 
ee _ strongest factor in Sickert’s development was his cosmopolitan 
___ origin. What was he, he might well have asked, born in Munich 


Svat the age of eight. For two years he was an actor. 
an artist was literally the performance of a lifetime. He had the 
energy to make many alternative readings of it and to gain a 
_ particular kind of confidence from each one. He was the tradi- 

_ tional artist-craftsman, hard wood cut from the heart of the tree’ 
eh of course as a painter he was no such thing); and he was the 
___ artist whom he met in Whistler’s studio, the artist of The Ten 
o'clock Lecture independent of place and time, a law unto himself, 


s drawing from life and what he is inventing. But 


ae ss like a a wonderfully: harmonious man-made photograph, a flat space-- 
less map that tells its story with the ‘most impersonal elegance ~ 


_ of a Danish father and an Irish mother and brought to England | 
And being» 


i 
- in ae of Biccart. “aided in England by Lucien. Pissarro 
OF Gore, the latter a pupil of Steer who in turn: learned much 
from Monet, Te have tried to recast my painting i ante etc., etc. 


There i is no less pride in his exclamation: 


Anything! That’s the subject of modern, art! ; 


Ors in this declaration: : 
- He takes an armchair of- stati leather, aad eee a scribble 
- produces something wonderful .. . ® skill, selection may collocate 
a part of an ugly thing with a part of "another ugly thing and 
- produce a third which is beauty . It is something new! 


Again, it ‘may have been his chai from both England 
and France which allowed him to make the really remarkable 
synthesis, within which his shortcomings as well as his unique 
endowments could be exploited ‘up to the hilt. I mean that in 


looking at French painting through anglicized eyes he was able 
to see impressionism as a possible mode of dramatic rapportage— 


and looking at England was able to see that somehow illustration 
could be assimilated within modern painting. This is precisely 
what he is demonstrating i in the Camden Town interiors, in ‘ The 
Raising of Lazarus’ or the Portrait of Victor Lecour; and if 
they are not quite the great pictures we would like them to be, if 
we feel that the synthesis is brought off too neatly, that the halves 


of the equation cancel each other out, then this perhaps is because 


of the very detachment which ee the synthesis possible.: 
—Third Programme 


The exhibition closes at the Tate Gallery on June 19, but will be on view at Rentiaiinron Art Gallery July 2-24, and at Bradford City Art Gallery July 30-August 20 


ie 


_ Lifting the lilac, grey, and olive spear- — 
_ Shapes of the willow’s myriad dishabille, 
Then the strong string of couch-grass with its feel 
POE animal fur mat, till the earth is clear, 
me | feel November lowering its pall, 
The street-lamps even on, and evensong 
- Reflected upside down i in the millpond, long 
Pink cloud-shreds evaporate into nightfall. 


_ But first, as the earth is cleared, I see 
_ Already, here they come again: the succulent — 
Brave points of daffodil, and suddenly the scent 


ae yellow spring grace floats here overme, _~ 


The sun ae. down the river below Potton 

A hail storm books, white clouds pile, 

The apples prink, and the old nest I find while 
I prune a branch or two is full of young. Rotten 


Clumsy mess of autumn falls back at once from the wood: 
_ We struggle for a little and go indoors 
_ To fires and tea: but now and then I pause, 
Puzzled by the remembrance of a mood 


Ian hardly believe in now: of gay reck- 

. Less inhaling of the pollen-laden, bird- 

E _ Enchanted air, the garden spruce, unheard 

- Lappings and loli water and leaf, beck- 


4 


_ Oning Oning shimmer-shakes on the lake, wild sie, ‘ 
_ Widlvi wreathes in the sky, the sun 


oe 


Yes We Have Springs 


Burning on buttercup, the meadows one 
Dull yellow opaque, then, as the walker turns 


His head towards their faces in the light 

They, each polished bowl, dazzle over an acre. 

There were springs, yes, we have springs: our forsaker 
Sun will come penitent to make it right 


With us. But how much snow? What dark? 

What days when the wet scours, wind 

Shoulders the house? And what shall be left behind 
By the time these dillies dance, the silly lark 


Burbles his up and down? What friend will die? 


* What tedium and failures must we endure? Who’ll make 


Insouciant conditions so that we must forsake 
This water bank where the unswept weepings lie? 


And up the hill where they dig a listening post 
Several yards underground, to record the fire- 


Ball that shall end all men, even our ineradicable ire— 


What kind of buried expectation’s that? Yet the ghost 


Of each new spring back to my childhood 

Runs along this riverside, remembering 

Boy daffodil flares that still in middle age are embering 
Visibly, smokingly, stirringly, But my manhood 


Knows too how the axe can fall, how tramples, change of mind, 
Robbery, sickness spore, unappeasible greed, 
Even the appalling jettison of all could bleed 


This next spring before it’s born, leaving only some half-unnatural 


cicatrice behind. 
Bey Davip HOLBROOK 


-back to earth. In this way the 


and Radio Communications 


ROM the earliest days of developments in wireless 
telegraphy at the end of the last century the urge of the 
experimenters was towards increasing the distance over 
which communication could be established. At first it 
was found to be an advantage to use longer waves, bigger aerials, 
and more power to overcome the absorption of the energy of 
the waves by the ground over : 
which they travelled. Then it 
was discovered that within a 
certain band of wavelengths 
there were electrically conduct- 
ing regions in the atmosphere, 
at heights between 50 and 250 
miles, at which the radio waves 
travelling upwards were reflected 


radio waves, which normally 
travel in straight lines, could 
overcome the curvature of the 
Earth’s surface and be received 
at points 1,000 or 2,000 miles 
distant from the sending station. 
The Earth’s surface, particularly 
the larger part of it covered by 
sea, is also a reflector of radio 
waves; and so by the use of 
short waves, or high frequencies, 
long-distance _ radio-telegraph 
communication has been developed and is used all over the 
world. 

To a somewhat lesser extent radio telephony has been developed 
along similar routes, so that the telephone networks of all the 
principal countries in the world can be interconnected for the 
benefit of both private and commercial telephone subscribers. But 
all who have used such long-distance circuits, and particularly 
those who listen to overseas broadcasting programmes, will be 
aware of the limitations, in the way of fading and distortion, which 


‘apply to such means of communication. This is due to the 


varying properties of the electrified portion of the upper atmo- 
sphere—termed the ionosphere—in reflecting the waves. After 


more than a quarter of a century’s experience with the trans- 


atlantic radio telephone link, the installation of a submarine tele- 
phone cable was hailed as an outstanding advance, Although there 
have been one or two breakdowns, this cable has made possible 
transmissions of both speech and music that are of far higher 
technical quality and reliability than anything previously possible 
in long-distance communication. 

Owing to steadily increasing congestion in the long and medium 
wavebands, the very short- or very high-frequency waves have 


been brought into use to a large extent, not only for national © 


broadcasting and television purposes but also for radio links, for 
general mobile working between land vehicles, and for ships and 


aircraft, The effective, reliable range of these V.H.F. services is, 


however, substantially limited to not much beyond the optical 
horizon distance, i.e., as far as can be seen by the eye in the 
absence of local obstructions such as trees, hills, and buildings. 
Apart from the effect of such obstructions, and within the optical 


Tange, these very high-frequency waves, and even those of much 


higher frequencies, provide a reliability and scope which offer 
attractions for communications generally, if only the working 
distance can be suitably extended, 

The term ‘optical range’ may be understood by. considering 
a man standing on the shore and looking straight out to sea. The 
distance to which he can see is limited by the curvature of the 


_ Earth to the horizon. For normal conditions this distance, in miles, 
is about 1.2 times the square root of the height of the man’s eyes, | 


in feet. For a tall man, well over six feet in heig 
about three miles. To a shorter man, the horizon dis: 
about two-and-three-quarter 1 miles or less. Sup pose, howe h 
man stands on the edge of a cliff so that ee re 100 fee 


enable him to increase mie 
.* Sach considerations — ccpueret 
_ why the aerials of sound-broad- 
casting and television stations — 
are placed on very high ‘Masts — 
_ and, in addition, the ‘stations are _ 
‘erected on hills and mountains 


ae a | : : : . s 
ey 3 ee Coakene eatin sta practicable. For 
@ . example, the Crystal Palace 


- station has a television aerial 
system at a height of 750 feet — 
above the surroundings, so that 


DISTANCE FROM EARTH TO MOON= 238,000 MILES |. 
Ne ; its effective coverage range for — 
SP 1 
RADIO WAVES= 186000 MILES PER, SECOND | good reception extends to some 


35 miles. In the case of the 2 
Holme Moss station, the 750- 
foot mast’ is installed on top of | 
a hill 1,700 feet high, giving a 
total height above most of the 
service area of 2,400 feet, with a correspondingly increased — 
‘coverage over the north of England. 

But these heights are small compared with those used by | 
modern aircraft which fly at altitudes ranging from 5,000 to 
50,000 feet or more. Thus a transatlantic aeroplane flying a 
40,000 feet—more than seven and a half miles—can ‘see’ the 
surface of the Earth over a radius of 240 miles, A radio transmitter _ 
carried in such an aircraft could thus be used for direct ‘ line-of- 
sight communication to a receiver situated almost anywhere in 
the British Isles. Alternatively, such an aeroplane cruising over a 
small radius in the north of England could be used to relay broad 


i 


casting or television signals from, say, the Londos : station to i 


Aberdeen, or to any intermediate points. ih 
Some years ago a comprehensive series ‘of so-called stratovision Ee 
flight tests were conducted in a the United States to obtain pat 


~% 


FIRST QUARTER | pea " 


a or ae DIRECTION OF 


-. NS eARLY PHASE Sup’s “RAYS 


oy 


the general conclusions about the range of transmission I have. 


he 


- 


at Sa 3s 
tive information about the possibility of relaying television 
programmes. While these tests in general confirmed quantitatively 
referred to, they also brought to light the difficulties of obtaining 
satisfactory reception in urban or hilly areas from relaying stations 
at or near the theoretical horizon distance as seen from the 
receiver. Hence it is not without significance that the national 


distribution networks for both sound and television programmes 


in America, and in this and other European countries, have been 
built up by using either line or relatively short-distance radio links 
in order to ensure satisfactory and reliable service. In the case of 
longer distances, such as between North America and Europe, the 
installation of the transatlantic cable has resolved the problem so 
far as sound broadcasting is concerned, But for the much wider 
band of frequencies or wavelengths required for television 
the carrying capacity of the cable is inadequate, and the problem 
of long-distance radio relays still remains for solution, as an 


alternative to the present practice of carrying film-recorded 


programmes by air. 

In January 1946 experiments made almost concurrently in the 
‘United States and in Australia — 
demonstrated the reception of radio 
echoes from the Moon using high- 
power radar equipment as developed 
during the second world war. These 
experiments confirmed theoretical 
predictions which had been made 
earlier in this country and in Italy. 
A few years later demonstrations 
were given of the transmission of 
simple telegraphic messages by 
reflection of the radio signal from 
the Moon. The relaying of speech 
by radio telephony followed; and 
readers of THE LISTENER may recall 
the simple demonstration given by 
Professor Lovell during the course 
of his Reith Lectures in 1958. 

Apart from the actual technique 
involved, these demonstrations con- 
firmed what physicists already knew 
concerning the time that must elapse 
between the starting of the signal 
from the Earth transmitting station 
and the receipt of the echo at the 
receiver, also on the Earth but not necessarily near the trans- 
mitter. Since radio waves travel at a speed of about 186,000 miles 
a second, and the distance of the Moon in its orbit is known by 
astronomers to be about 238,000 miles, it is clear that the signals 
will take a little more than two and a half seconds to make the 
return trip. Such a delay in time would be of little consequence 
in the relaying of a sound or television programme from one part 
of the world to another; but it would be a considerable impedi- 
ment to the conduction of a telephone conversation between two 
speakers in, say, America and Europe. 

Within this limitation, however, research and development 
which have taken place in the past few years do indicate that 
it would not be impracticable to engineer a communication link 
between two fixed stations some thousands of miles apart. It 
would be necessary to use large parabolic aerial systems of the 
type used in radio astronomy; at one end the high radiated power 


' required would be concentrated in a pencil-type beam and kept 
trained on the Moon; at the other end a similar aerial system 


would also be trained on the Moon to receive the very small 
amount of energy which would result from reflection at the surface 
of the Moon, ae 

_ Apart from this, it would be necessary for the Moon to be within 


- line-of-sight or optical range of both the sending and receiving 
stations and the Moon is a satellite of our Earth and rotates 
round it in am orbital time of about 294 days. It would not, how- 


ever, be necessary for the Moon to be visible from the Earth, since 


this is a question of its being in a suitable position to reflect light 


ee. from the Sun. When we can see even a portion of the Moon, the 
___ whole of it is in a suitable position for use as a radio relay, even 


though it may not be reflecting sunlight towards the Earth. It must, 
th co . : 


An illustration of the way in which three quasi-stationary 
satellites at a height of 22,000 miles could be used as relays 
in world-wide communications 
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however, be above the horizon as seen from both the sending and 
receiving stations and this means that it will be subject to a daily 
programme of limited availability from rising to setting times for 
the portion of the Earth involved. 

In the course of the International Geophysical Year (1957-58) 
some sixty-six nations co-operated at more than 1,000 observa- 
tories in a comprehensive programme of observations of various 
geophysical phenomena associated with the Earth and its sur- 
roundings, including the Sun as the prime source of most of the 
phenomena involved. One of the most spectacular results of this 
work was the beginning of the exploration of the upper atmosphere 
and the space beyond, by the launching of rockets and satellites, 
with results which are already well known. 

The demonstration that artificial satellites, carrying scientific 
instruments, electronic recorders, and radio transmitters, could be 
successfully launched into predetermined orbits round the Earth 
soon caused telecommunication engineers to consider the possi- 
bilities of using such satellites for purposes of radio relay. The 
stability of movement in its orbit of either a natural or artificial 
satellite depends upon the counterbalancing of the centrifugal 
force of the moving body against 
the gravitational force attracting it 
towards the Earth or other planets. 
It is thus clear that the height of an 
Earth satellite travelling in its orbit 
depends upon its speed, and there- 
fore on the orbital period. Most of 
the satellites launched so far round 
the Earth, of which several are still 
in existence, move in slightly ellipti- 
cal orbits at heights of from about 
100 to less than 1,000 miles. The 
time taken to travel round such an 
orbit is of the order of 100 minutes 
or less; so that such satellites travel 
round the Earth fourteen or fifteen 
times a day. 

If, however, a satellite, in the 
form of a balloon with a metallic 
reflecting surface, could be launched 
round the equator at a height of 
about 22,000 miles, its orbital period 
would be twenty-four hours; so that 
it would maintain a quasi-stationary 
position over the Earth’s surface, 
neglecting minor variations in both this period and that of the 
rotation of the Earth. From such a height the satellite would have 
a direct line of sight to nearly half the Earth’s surface; and three 
such ‘stationary’ satellites, suitably placed, would provide 
coverage over the whole Earth. Thus communication could be 
established between pairs of stations on the Earth provided that 
sufficient power could be transmitted towards the satellite from 
one point to produce after reflection a useful strength of signal 
at the receiving point. Once it had been established, this com- 
munication would be continuous in time so long as the satellite 
remained in position. 

Engineers have already made preliminary estimates of the size 
of balloon and the power required to be transmitted to maintain 
communication at a useful level for broadcasting and television, 
and even for ‘ trunk-circuit’ operation for inter-continental tele- 
phony between subscribers. It is considered that a balloon-shaped 
satellite with a thin, deposited, metallic reflecting surface, and 
of a diameter between 100 and 1,000 feet would be required, to 
give adequate reception with powers that may be realizable in 
future television or other transmitters. For private telephone usage, 
account must be taken of the time of travel of the radio waves 
carrying the human-voice signals over the approximately 45,000- 
mile path between the subscribers, This involves a time delay 
of about half a second between one speaker, say, asking a question, 


-and his getting an answer from the other speaker. The use of a 


telephone circuit with such a delay time has hitherto been con- 

sidered by engineers to be impracticable so far as ordinary tele- 

phone subscribers are concerned; and it remains to be seen to 

what extent this factor imposes a limitation on the application of 
(continued on page 1058) 
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B.B.Cc. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


June 8—14 


Wednesday, June 8 

The South African Minister of Justice, Mr. 
Erasmus, confirms that at least six 
Africans were killed during a clash with 
police in the Pondoland Reserve in’ Cape 
Province two days ago 


The Minister of Defence, on his return 


from Washington, says that future 
decisions about the ‘Skybolt’ missile 
would be made jointly _by Britain, 


Canada, and the United States 


Japan’s Socialist Opposition party form- 
ally requests the Government to postpone 
President Eisenhower's visit 


Thursday, June 9 


The Co-operative Societies’ annual confer- 
ence votes against any organized boycott 
of South African goods 


In Paris the six Common Market countries 
put forward proposals for avoiding a 
trade war in Europe 


A typhoon, said to be the worst for twenty 
years, strikes Hong Kong: sixty people 
are reported killed 


Friday, June 10 


Mr. Hagerty, President Eisenhower’s Press 
Secretary, is rescued by helicopter. from 
hostile crowds in Tokyo 


The Duke of Edinburgh opens the British 
Exhibition in New York on his thirty- 
ninth birthday 


Saturday, June 11 


Crowds in Tokyo continue to demonstrate 
against President Eisenhower’s forth- 
coming visit 


Dr. Fidel Castro threatens to seize British 
and American oil companies in Cuba if 
they will not refine Russian oil 


“Go-slow’ of maintenance staff of British 
European Airways causes cancellation of 
many flights from London Airport 


Sunday, June 12 


President Eisenhower arrives in Alaska to 
start his tour of the Far East 


The Government of Kenya announces that 
it is to allow some members of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, including Africans, to 
visit “at a suitable time’ Jomo Kenyatta, 
the exiled Mau Mau leader 


Monday, June 13 


A military revolt in the province of San 
Luis against the Argentinian Government 
is crushed 


A scheme is announced for building a uni- 
versity residential ‘ village’ at Manchester 


Tuesday, June 14 


President Eisenhower is warmly welcomed 
on his arrival in Manila 


Leaders of the General and Municipal 
Workers Union say that the traditional 
relations between the unions and the 
Labour Party are being jeopardized by 
left-wing attacks 


THE LISTENER 


Crowds demonstrating in front of the Japanese Diet building in Tokyo last week against President 
Eisenhower’s visit, due to start on June 19, and the new defence treaty with the United States. In 
spite of the hostile attack by demonstrators on his Press Secretary, Mr. Hagerty, in Tokyo on June 
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10, President Eisenhower said that he had no intention of cancelling his visit to Japan 


Britain regained the Wightman Cup at Wim- 

bledon last Saturday after beating the United 

States by four matches to three. Christine 

Truman who, partnered by Shirley Brasher, 

won the dramatic doubles match that. decided 
the victory, is photographed in.play 


The South African fast bowler, G. Griffin, in action 

during the first Test Match which opened at Edg- 

baston on June 9. His method of bowling has recently 

been the subject of controversy. England ‘won’ the 
match by 100 runs 
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' Trooping the Colour took place on Horse Guards 
Saturday to mark the Queen’s official birthday. 
leaving Buckingham Palace. Above, right: The 
3 marching past the Queen. The colour trooped was 
Grenadier Guards, a battalion soon to be disbanded 


rl’ by Thomas Hickey (1741-1824), which has been 
e Tate Gallery by the Friends of the Tate 


A donkey and her week-old foal, owned by Miss J. 

Knowles of Swindon, which were among the attractions 

of the Richmond Royal Horse Show last week. This 
year is the Diamond Jubilee of the Show 


een Mother visited Trinity College, Cambridge, on 

building, Angel Court. Her Majesty is seen looking 

tery discovered during excavations on the site. On 

f Trinity, Lord Adrian; on the left, Mr. D. Oates, 
lecturer in archaeology 


hire’, Britain’s first destroyer to be equipped with 
ing launched by Princess Alexandra at Birkenhead 
10, She will join the fleet in 1962 
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- the stationary satellite radio link when this has 
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sens age further development. 
Thus a number of big difficulties have yet to 
a overcome in the construction and launching 


of a suitable satellite into a stable orbit, and a 


stationary position for a period long enough to 
_ be useful. With the view of avoiding some of 
~ them, attention has been devoted recently to the 
Sibler problem of establishing a satellite relay 
station at a much lower altitude—about 1,000 


miles. At this height the period of rotation 


transatlantic radio link, depends 


round the Earth would be about 118 minutes, 
or nearly two hours. In other words, the satellite 
can be regarded by an observer on the Earth as 
rising above, and setting below, the horizon about 
twelve times a day. The proportion of the time that 
the satellite would be visible from two stations 
on the Earth forming the terminals of, say, a 
upon the 
inclination of the plane of the orbit to the 


meridian, and the minimum angle which the 


satellite must be above the horizon to be in 
effective communication with both the ground 
‘stations. In typical cases, this time could vary 


up to twenty or thirty minutes of each two-hour 
- period, so that, if serious and repeated inter- 
_ ruptions of the service are to be avoided, a 


number of satellites will be required to form a 
succession of relaying bodies for the various 


i radio links which may desire to use them. If 


such satellites could be placed regularly and 
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— ‘Personal Advice Column’ 


ROSEMARY 


OST businesses are tough: and a 
‘sentimental business is the toughest 
of the lot. I found that out when I 
; was put in charge of the personal 

Ri fiivics column of a weekly newspaper. This 
meant I was at the receiving end of a constant 

avalanche of readers’ problems, mostly amorous 


and domestic. 


The job was divided into two parts. First, I 


had to select the most interesting letters for 


publication, print a reply, and top each letter 


with a snappy headline. When that was done I 
- had to send personal replies to all those who 


had enclosed stamped addressed envelopes. But 


it was clearly understood that the column in the 


paper came first. If, for instance, my neatly 


_ typed copy .came back from the editor’s desk 
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with ‘This is dull’ scrawled across it in thick 
green pencil, then I had to do it all over again 


and the personal replies must wait. Broken hearts 


could be mended any time, but press day came 
inexorably on a certain day of the week. 

Once my copy was thrown out for a very 
different reason. The lead question and answer 
were on the theme that girls do not necessarily 
go for the brawny he-men, and that a man who 
is weedy, willowy, and wistful may easily get 
farther in the love game than one with a giant 


torso and a pin-sized brain. When the proof 
page of this article came up from the com- 


_ positors I was reading it with some satisfaction 


until I noticed the advertisement below it. It was 


2 on the lines of ‘You too can have a body like 


‘turn out. in practice to be a _ spacing, 
this number would range from 30 to 100 
depending upon the requirement that the service 


must be subjected to interruption for not more 
than 10 per cent. or 0.1 per cent. of the time, 
respectively. Thus the greater the continuity of 
the communication service required, the larger 
is the number of satellites necessary. Conversely, 
as the height of these drifting satellites is 
increased, the number will be reduced for a 
given quality of service. For example, at an 
orbital height of 3,000 miles, about nine or ten 
satellites might enable a service to be main- 
tained for at least 90 per cent. of the time. 
Two types of satellite relays, or repeaters, 
have been envisaged as being practically realiz- 
able in time by telecommunications engineers. 
In the first of these—termed a passive repeater— 
the satellite is a metallized plastic sphere about 
100 feet in diameter which is inflated as it is 
placed into orbit at a height of about 1,000 
miles. This will form an efficient reflector of 
very short radio waves in various directions, and 
covering the wide band of frequencies required 
for broadcasting and television services. A con- 


siderable amount of development work on this 


type has been in progress in the United States 
under the authority of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and some experi- 
mental launchings have already been attempted. 


TT M PERLEY discusses letters 


mine’, complete with photographs of enormous 
men with bulging muscles. The contradiction 
was, so blatant that the page could not be left as 
it was, and as, on a newspaper, there are strong 
financial reasons why an advertisement should 
not be withdrawn, my piece had to be chopped 
out and rewritten. 

Weather played an important part in my 


work. In fine, bright weather people go out. Boys | 


go girl-hunting and girls go boy-hunting, and 


married couples can go for walks separately and — 
don’t get on each other’s nerves so much. But in 


wet, cold weather it seemed that all the world 
sat down in their small back bedrooms or 
suburban ssitting-rooms and ‘wrote to the 
papers’. After a wet weekend my Monday 
morning desk would be covered with letters 
from the lovelorn and the lonely. 

Young men wrote that they were shy and hae 
no girl friends, and what could they do about 
it? Girls wrote that the boys they had their eye 
on appeared unresponsive, and asked how they 
could make themselves more alluring. Wives 
wrote that their husbands were cold or cruel, 
earned too little or drank too much, were always 
going out or never went out and got under the 
wife’s feet, were having affairs with other women 
or were over-amorous at home. And husbands 
wrote that their wives were over-talkative or too 
quiet, over-houseproud or sloppy about the 


house, over-vain or took no trouble over their < 


appearance. 


In fact it seemed from the letters that by some 


” ¥ 


satellite, Seede: to operate 
So that ‘the re-radiated sig) 


both: the Space: cant pe transite 
- satellite must be obtained from a local t 
carried in the vehicle; but this can be cha 
or even replaced by a solar battery which con- e 
- verts heat and light radiation from the Suninto 
electrical energy. The practicability of such 
arrangements has been demonstrated. by their use © 
in several artificial satellites, some of which have — 
shown a conspicuously good performance, The — 
solar battery in the Soviet satellite, Sputnik III, : 
was sufficient to provide radio signals ‘thresh ieen re 
out its nearly two years of life, during which © 
it made some 10,035 revolutions round the 
Earth. The American interplanetary ‘satellite, — 
Pioneer V, has provided, on command, radio 
signals over distances of several million miles 
from the Earth. All this experience with these 
man-made satellites carrying radio and elec- 
tronic equipment and scientific instruments is 
steadily progressing towards the realization of 
the use of artificial Earth satellites for the relay- 
ing of telegraph and telephone signals, and 
sound and vision programmes round the Earth. — . 
5 
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from cae Ee 


diabolical means of natural selection, all het 
wrong men had married all the wrong women. 
Sometimes I wondered if a grand reshuffle — 
would do any good—but that was beyond my — 
puny powers. All I could do was send them — 
neatly typed replies, offering tentative advice — 
and as much consolation as eyes be ot into — 
mere words. 

Sometimes I wondered if my efforts did any 
good, and concluded that’on the whole people — 
just did what they wanted anyway, and all the — 

_good I had done was to give them the oppor- 
tunity to let off steam a little. Sometimes I 
wondered if I did any harm—if anyone ever 
took my advice and it turned out wrong. But | 

even if that did happen from time to time, the — 
correspondents bore no malice. Indeed a young 
man wrote to me once: ‘I took your advice 
about getting my girl friend back. She has" now — _ 
gone off with another fellow. But now there i is Fe: 
another girl I find very attractive and I want oo 
to get to know her better. So I am going to give vi 
you another chance to help me, pin es 

No malice, you see. No reproaches. 
generous appreciation that I had dos 
and no one can be right e 

_I was always well-meaning 

ever inadequate . they. may — 


id ete, and one ee 
‘real humdinger to — 
advice and see what 


which would have made 


ae 2, 


s nose for these things. Somehow > 
concealed giggle between the lines and © 
it out with the mind’s ear. Some 
were as ‘suspicious of me as I was of 
fy and although I was writing under a 
nine pseudonym, they asked: was I a man? — 


didn’t. Not that I was above such a Practice, — 
ee there was no ‘need—material flowed in. 


ae jyculd come a story of 


$ vey 


icu to Pepin. Practice and experi- 


Many of seein letters were far fies trivial. 
; Tragic stories came my way—stories that filled 
my mind afterwards and made me feel not only 
helpless but a charlatan. Who was I to attempt 
to sort out the miseries of a trusting stranger? 


sent their stamped addressed eimeloves just Gee 
everyone else and I racked my brains to think 
of something to say: to the man, for instance, 
whose wife had died after a long, happy marriage 
_ and who felt he coe t bear to face the empti- 


hose life seemed pOatenle hopeless because his 
_ girl at home had let him down; to a woman 


entangled in an unhappy love affair with a 
Sp married man, too much in love to break with 


him, yet knowing that the future pould hold 
Sbthing but disaster. 

Sometimes the letters haunted me. : read 
Nathaniel West’s story ‘Miss Lonelyhearts ’, 
and understood only too well how the young 
man who runs a newspaper advice column 
has his own heart broken by the troubles of so 


a --many strangers and becomes too much involved 
did I invent the letters i in the paper? No, I — y. 


in them for his own good. In that story he meets 
some of his correspondents in person. That 
_ never happened to me, as far as I know. It was 


_ One rather terrifying aspect of the letters was against our office miles: that F should mect any 


‘their similarity. Day after day the same problems 
would arrive—and each correspondent was no 
troubled and unhappy just because a dozen 


roblem at the same moment. I had to remem-_ 


person, instead of sighing impatiently and — 
te . Oh, not another unfaithful husband | 


ists not quatier girl Sis wants to en- 
oT . You would: be amazed at the — 
‘number of young women in this country whose — 
‘greatest wish in life is to be top-heavy. 

‘My boy friend’, they would write, wire 


touching modesty and simplicity, “admires these 
‘Pin-up girls with large ‘busts. Mine is only 
si 1irty-two-and-a-half. Tm sure he will leave me 
ft can’t increase it. So please can you give - 


thers ‘were writing about exactly the same ~ 


poset I had to try to think of each letter as — 


of the people who wrote to me—a necessary pro- 
tection, for I got some very odd letters from 
time to time. 

Indeed sometimes, seeing crowds of people 

in the street, all looking. so ordinary on the 
Bair Face. J would wonder which of them wrote 
demented letters to the press—scrawled their 
frustrated passions in rough pornographic 
phrases, and took secret pleasure in imagining the 
shock received by whoever opened the letter. But 
_ really such letters were fewer than one might 
expect in the course of the job. 


Drama Comes to the Office 


Once drama came to the office. My tele- 


phone rang on the ordinary morning of an 
ordinary day. A young man was there. He said 


envelope’. ye 
but | ?, 
cises 


paula at Teast help their morale. I 
however, that I never received a 
‘from a ‘girl saying : * Since doing | 
cises * am now regi answer to 


ey Res. divided 1 ‘into two sections: 
oe would are me with such re~ 


rung me except that he needed any voice in the 
wilderness, just someone to say: ‘Don’t do it. 
Think again’. Something about my voice when 
I answered that call must have attracted the 
attention of others in the office, for when I had 
_ finished talking to him, persuading him to write 
to me all about it, I rang off to find my desk 
Se ierounded by avid faces: ‘Who was it? What 


_ did he want? You’ve gone as white as a sheet, 


girl’. 

Incidentally, that young would-be suicide did 
write to me two days later. He told me his sad 
life story in a dozen closely written pages. And 
I replied to him at length, taking more trouble 
than usual to sort things out for him, and feel- 
ing, ‘as usual, utterly inadequate to help anyone 
in real trouble: after all, I was only a journalist 


Sf 


would worry and wonder. 


to his story. I had left my job on the paper 


that time but a letter was forwarded to my home > a 
address. It was from this young man. He re- d 


minded me of that telephone call: ‘ Did I remem- 


It was two years later that I heard ‘ie sequel 


ber a hysterical youth, full of self-pity ’, he said, i ae) 


“ringing up and saying he was going to end his — } 


life? * He reminded me of the letter he had — 
written and my reply. He reminded me that I — 
had asked him to let me know how he got on. 


He said he had decided not to write to me again — 


until he had made good. And now he had! He 


had a good job; he was married; he loved his __ 


wife; and they had a baby son. They were about 
to spend their first Christmas with their son. He 
said he was very happy. And when I look back 
on that tough, sentimental business of running 
an advice column, that is the one thing I shan’t 
forget—Home Service 


Christopher Plantin, by Colin Clair (Cassell, £3 3s.), 
is the first book in English on one of the most 
important figures in the history of printing, whose 
ambition, energy, and scholarship made Antwerp a 
distinguished centre of intellectual life in sixteenth- 
century Europe. 


* * * 


Nancy Astor, by Maurice Collis (Faber, 21s.), is 
described as 
has had a series of interviews with his subject (now 
in her eightieth year) and has had access to printed 
material preserved at Cliveden. 


The Simpleton 


To be defrauded of large sums of money, 

A whole yeat’s income, even, 

By friends trusted so long and perfectly 

He never thought to ask receipts from them, 
Was always his misfortune. 


Himself, he did not undervalue money, 
Those banknotes, warming the breast pocket, 
For want of which his plans were baulked. 
Yet why complain? No one had left him 

In complete poverty. 


Easier to choke back resentment, 
Never to sue them, never pit in court 
His unsupported oath against theirs— 
Easier not to change a forsworn friend 
For a sworn enemy. 


Easiér, too, to scoff at legal aids: 
Promissories on pale-blue foolscap 
Sealed, signed, delivered before witnesses, 
Were powerless in defence of a full wallet 
Carried among a crowd. 


But though he preened himself on calmly 
Cancelling irrecoverable debts, 
What sort of man was that 
Whom all his oldest friends could prize so little 
They plucked him like a fowl? 

ROBERT GRAVES 


‘an informal biography’. The author — 
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Painting of the Month 
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‘The Return from Egypt’*, by Rubens 


AM in good company in sharing with 

Delacroix my immense admiration for 

Rubens. ‘ What a magician! ’ he wrote in 

his Journals. ‘ How he rises above the small 
qualities that are the whole baggage of the 
others’. That was certainly also 
the opinion of Rubens’s contem- 
poraries. To them he was a 
prince of painters. His reputation 
stood as high in. the eighteenth 
century, when Horace Walpole 
was already complaining that one 
could not write a Life of Rubens 
without transcribing twenty 
authors. Today every museum of 
importance is proud to own one 
of his pictures. Indeed it was 
only for a short period in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries that Rubens became 
unpopular. Ruskin condemned 
him as ‘a _ healthy, courtly- 
phrased animal without any 
clearly perceptible traces of soul’; 
and the Flemish realism and 
sensuality of his nudes offended 
the puritanical. Especially in 
America the moral and _ social 
feelings of the nineteenth century 
told against Rubens. 

Fortunately English collections 
had been formed in less inhibited 
days. But there are still those 
who have to overcome an initial 
dislike of Rubens as a painter of 
massive nudes before they can 
begin to enjoy his work. I sug- 
gest that they start by analyzing 
his designs, in depth as well as 
in the flat; follow the gradations 
of his colour and see how many 
tones he builds, for example, out 
of a red dress or a blue cloak; 
feel the life-enhancing solidity of 
his forms. Rubens was one of 
the most naturally gifted of 
Painters, both as draughtsman 
and colourist, and the quality of : ) 
his paint is in itself of extreme 
sensuous beauty. Above all, as it 
seems to me, it is the extraordinary vitality, the 
vividness of his conception and its execution, 
that puts Rubens among the very great. 

The picture I have chosen to discuss here is 
Rubens’s ‘ Return from Egypt’. It comes from 
Lord Leicester’s collection at Holkham Hall in 
Norfolk, and you can see it any Thursday after- 
noon from now until the end of September and 
on any Monday afternoon in August (but not 
on Bank Holiday for the house is closed). The 
picture has been at Holkham for some 200 years. 
It was painted about 1618, probably for one of 
the chapels in the great Jesuit Church at 
Antwerp. At that time Rubens was forty-one. 
He had been a painter since the age of fourteen 
and had spent eight years in Italy. ‘Then he 


By GEOFFREY AGNEW 


had studied the masters of the High Renaissance, 
the sculptors of Classical Antiquity, and, among 
his contemporaries, Elsheimer and Caravaggio. 
Since his return to Antwerp in 1608 he had mar- 
ried his first wife, Isabella Brandt, had acquired 


“The Return from Egypt’, by Rubens: in the collection of the Earl of Leicester 


a magnificent house, and had carried out many 
important commissions for religious pictures. 
Such commissions, to decorate churches with 
large-scale pictures, gave Rubens particular 
satisfaction. ‘I confess’, he wrote, ‘that my 
natural inclination is to execute large works 
rather than little curiosities. Each man has his 
gift; mine is such that no enterprise, however 
great or varied in subject, damps my courage’. 

Rubens was genuinely religious, a devout 
Catholic. He had close personal relations with 
many -of the Jesuit Fathers in Antwerp and 
was treated by them almost as a member of 
the Order. The Counter-Reformation was at its 
height. The Jesuits, with the encouragement of 
Spain, had built no less than twenty-four 


churches in the southern Netherlands. . The 
finest of these was that of St> Ignatius Loyola, 
built at Antwerp between 1615 and 1621. From 
contemporary pictures we know something of 
the richness of its appearance: the long nave, 
with two great galleries over the 
aisles, the black and white marble 
floor, the altars enriched by 
sculptures and gilded marbles. 

It is in such a setting that you 
must imagine ‘ The Return from 
Egypt’. Few artists have had an 
opportunity, as Rubens had here, 
of combining pictorial, sculp- 
tural, and architectural decora- 
tion in the building of a single 
great church. He was throughout 
in consultation with the archi- 
tects. He appears to have 
designed for the sculptors most 
of the figures and decorations on 
the facade, as well as the stucco 
decorations, the frames for the 
altars and much of the sculpture 
in the interior. For the High 
Altar he had painted the two 
great alternating pictures now in 
Vienna. The thirty-nine ceiling 
pictures had been executed by 
Van Dyck and other pupils from 
his designs. For the side chapels 
he had painted an ‘ Assumption 
of the Virgin’ and-a ‘ Return 
from Egypt’. ‘If there is such 
a thing as a Jesuit style in paint- 
ing, Rubens was its greatest 
Master ’. 

His religious style combined 
two elements, the classical and 
the realistic, the first of which he 
had learnt from his studies in 
Italy; the second, the contem- 
porary realism, being purely 
Flemish. It was this apparent 
contradiction between the 
classical and the realistic, between 
Italy and Flanders, that Reynolds 
criticized. ‘Rubens’, he com- 
plained, ‘never possessed a 
poetical conception of character. 
Instead of something above humanity the 
spectator finds little more than mere mortals, 
such as he meets with every day’. Yet Reynolds 
was very near to the truth in realizing that 
what united the two conflicting elements in 
Rubens was his use of colour. 

This, then, was the origin, the setting, and 
the style of ‘The Return from Egypt’. Its 
great size (it is nearly ten feet high by seven 
feet wide) was necessary both to impress: the 
worshippers and to hold its own among such 
Baroque splendours. Thanks to Mr. Michael 
Jaffé’s discovery in Moscow of the original 
drawing for the composition and to my identi- 
fication of the drawing in Besancon with the 
head and feet of the Christ Child, we can trace 


tion, originally conceived in the reverse sense 
to the picture. It is freely and rapidly drawn, 
the sharp pen and ink dashes paying little 
attention to silhouette, but blocking out, as it 
were, the general masses of the composition. 


Such was the certainty of Rubens’s invention 


and so perfect the shorthand of his drawing 
that the design, proportions, and movement are 
retained almost exactly in the finished picture. 


A Moving Gesture 
The drawing has a feeling of sculpture; and 
this is not surprising, for the gesture of Mary’s 
hand lying protectively across the front of her 
over-dress, which becomes a very important and 
moving gesture in the picture, was taken by 
Rubens from the Hellenistic statue of ‘ Pudi- 
citia’, which he had seen and drawn in Rome. 
The reverse of the Moscow drawing contains a 
figure of Mary (complete with her Flemish hat) 
very close to the Mary in the Holkham picture; 
but this drawing turned into the ‘ Visitation’ 
in Antwerp Cathedral; and this, in its turn, 
was based on a Veronese, seen by Rubens on 
the island of Murano, and now in the Barber 
Institute, Birmingham. So from notes dashed 


on to one small piece of paper and from 


memories of a Venetian altarpiece and a 
Hellenistic statue grew two full-scale Rubens 
paintings. 

The Besancon drawing is in a different 
category. This is a highly finished chalk draw- 
ing, clearly taken from a living model. Rubens 
must have arranged the pose, for the placing of 
the feet are exactly reproduced in the picture, 
and no doubt he had the drawing by him as 
he painted. Probably there were other drawings 
for particular passages. Very likely there was an 
oil sketch of the whole composition, which 
Rubens would have shown to his patron for his 
preliminary approval. Finally, the Holkham 
picture is recorded, in 1620, in the engrav- 
ing by Vosterman. This differs from the com- 
pleted picture only in being in reverse and 
in showing a flying stork with a snake in 
its bill. Incidentally, a drawing for the engrav- 
ing is in the Louvre, and may possibly be by 
Van Dyck. 


A Remote, Sculptural Quality 
Out of this elaborate system of drawings and 
sketches, memories and_ inventions, grew the 
finished composition. The Holkham ‘Return 
from Egypt’ is, to me, one of Rubens’s most 
beautiful religious pictures. It has a remote, 
sculptural quality entirely in keeping with the 
peaceful, yet purposeful, homeward progress 
of the Holy Family, and very different from the 
hurried, nocturnal ‘Flight into Egypt’ in the 
Cassel Gallery, which Rubens had painted four 
years earlier. The design of the Holkham 
picture i is based on the interlocking triangles of 
the four heads; on the receding diagonal of the 


which carries the eye to the distant land- 
ape and is answered by the mass of billowing 
muds cutting across the background; and on 
he pattern and spacing and subtle rhythm of 
the hands, a poetic line if ever there was one, 
ok 1 by the caesura, where Mary’s right hand 


«eat by which the picture 
One side of the Moscow drawing ; 
is clearly Rubens’s first thought for the composi- 


a ‘The design owes much to Italy, most to 


Titian; but the individual figures are purely 
Flemish and clearly taken from real life. They 
move freely in space. Joseph, because the 
Picture was painted for his Chapel, assumes 
more than customary importance. He is 
pointing the way and guiding the donkey. His 
forward foot is anchored firmly to the ground, 
and the perpendicular from his foot to his 
head is one of the columns of stability in the 
design. The child too goes forward, but at the 
same time sways back towards his mother; a 
wonderful conception, this, which sets the whole 
Picture in motion. As for Mary herself, with 
her enveloping robes, her downward gaze, her 
corn-yellow hair beneath the shield-like hat, and 
her exquisitely painted hands,. Fromentin in his 
Masters of Past Time says that there was always 
something of Isabella, Rubens’s first wife, and 
of Helena, his second, in every woman he 
painted—‘ as if an unchangeable ideal haunted 
his imagination’. Certainly in the Holkham 
Madonna, for which the model must have been 
Isabella, the blondness, the fullness, the glow, 
the radiance are of the Helena who was stiil 
unknown to him, 


Magical Colour 

Finally there is the magical colour. ‘Funda- 
mentally the condition of the picture is excellent, 
but, since the canvas is no longer taut and the 
surface in places disturbed by decayed varnish, 
it has been difficult to make a perfect reproduc- 


-tion. In the original the overall tones are cooler 


and more translucent, But, even from the 
reproduction, you can judge something of the 
richness of the blues and reds in Mary’s cloak 
and dress, of the yellows in the sunset sky, of 
the cool lilac of Christ’s tunic and Mary’s 
under-skirt and of the pale notes of blue at her 
wrists. It is the range of tones within each colour, 
the symphonic blending of colours, which im- 
presses most. That and the vigour, the boldness, 
the certainty of the execution. Rubens was no 
mystic, but religious feeling can take other 
forms. In the Holkham picture Rubens, as it 
seems to me, brought to life the story of ‘ The 
Return from Egypt’ with the inevitability which 
all great art gives, as if it could have happened 
in no other way. ‘ Nothing could be more austere 
yet more charming, more sober yet more rich, 
more picturesque yet more nobly familiar ’. 
Something of the impression which the 
Holkham picture must have made when it first 
hung in Antwerp we can guess from Van Dyck’s 
picture of the same subject now in the possession 
of Mrs. R. A. Butler. The years in which Rubens 
was working on the decoration of the Jesuit 
Church were-the time of his closest collaboration 
with Van Dyck, his only follower of real genius. 
No doubt the young Van Dyck had an ambition 
to excel his master. And so we have Van Dyck’s 
version of ‘ The Return from Egypt’, painted in 
Italy about 1622-23. It stems, of course, from 
Van Dyck’s memory of the picture he had seen 
in the Jesuit Church when engaged on the 
ceiling decorations. But although the design is 
very close, the scale, the treatment and the 
emphasis are widely different. This is no longer 
a family in which each member plays an equal 
part. Joseph has been relegated to the back- 
ground and Mary is now only the second figure 
of importance. It is the Christ Child, no longer 
a sturdy small boy of four but a divine child, 


less robust, more ethereal, with the light of 
another world about his head, who plays the 
central role; a Christ with a turn of the head 
and a brilliance of gaze which is far n-arcr to 
Peruginio or Raphael than to Rubens, And the 
donkey has gone, swallowed up in a wonderful 
Italian landscape, in advance, in feeling and 
poetic atmosphere, of anything that Rubens had 
achieved at that date. 


Worthy Setting in an English House 


“The Return from Egypt’ hangs today in the 
great Palladian house built by Kent for the first 
Lord Leicester, begun in 1734 and completed 
after “his death. In 1713, at the age of fi'teen, 
Thomas Coke, as he then was, had set out with 
a coach-and-six and a large retinue on the 
Grand Tour. In Italy he was accompanied for 
part of the time by his friend, Lord Burlington, 
and by William Kent. Perhaps it was then that 
the idea of a great classical house was born. 
Certainly, throughout his tour, Coke was buying 
with taste and on a great scale books, manu- 
scripts, drawings, pictures, and _ sculpture. 
Although we cannot be certain, it seems probable 
that he bought the Rubens shortly after his 
return to England in 1718. At any rate we know 
that it has hung uninterruptedly at Holkham 
since 1773. There it remained unseen and prac- 
tically unrecorded until the present generation 
of Rubens scholars took the road to North 
Norfolk, which leads, after all, nowhere except 
into the North Sea. The picture hangs in the 
great central saloon with its coffered ceiling, 
against a Genoese velvet, and every detail of: 
the room, from the door knobs to the chairs, 
was designed by Kent and his. assistant. From 
the centre of the room, as one faces the picture, 
the eye can range to right and to left, across an 
expanse of formal park, with obelisks marking 
the distant viewpoints. 


Rubens in England 


I think Rubens would have been happy that 
his picture should have hung in such surround- 
ings. Although painting and diplomacy had 
taken him to many parts of Europe he found, 
perhaps to his surprise, much to commend when 
he visited England. ‘This island’, he wrote, 
“seems to me worthy the consideration of a man 
of taste, not only because of the outward show 
which appears to me most choice and to 
announce a people rich and happy in the bosom 
of peace, but also by the incredible quantity of 
excellent pictures, statues and ancient inscrip- 
tions which are in this court’. Paired, as ‘ The 
Return from Egypt’ is, with a mighty Van 
Dyck, in a house which contains a whole room- 
ful of Claudes, a Raphael cartoon, a superb 
Guido Reni, and a notebook by Leonardo da 
Vinci, I think Rubens would have approved of 
what Thomas Coke had done.—Home Service 


From Wednesday, July 6, for a trial period, the 
Reading Room and North Library of the British 
Museum will remain open on Wednesdays and 
Fridays until 9.30 p.m. The Museum authorities 
state that requests for books and applications for 
readers’ tickets or temporary admissions will be 
accepted on these days until 8.30 p.m. Material 
kept in the Map Room and the Mugic Room will, 
however, be available in the evening only if 
applications are handed in before 3.45 p.m, or 
received by post not later than the morning of the 
day on which they are wanted. 
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Pressure at Eighteen-plus 

-Sir—The title of Mr. Young’s 
‘Pressure at Eighteen-plus ’ (THE LISTENER, 
June 2) implies a connexion with the current 
troubles about the ‘eleven-plus’. Now it is 
clear that at that stage selection may be too 
early for some but it is certainly not for 
others. Some of the problem arises from the 
widely varying provision of grammar school 
Places in different areas. We have long held that 
‘equality of opportunity” is reasonable hope in 
this connexion. Much of the clamour for 
change, however, comes from quarters where 
actual differences in ability are resented, and so 
we have the attack on the grammar schools and 
the rough-handed way in which some local 
authorities are trying to submerge these schools 
in some type of ‘reorganization’ which is 
advocated for ‘social’ (i.e., political) and not 
educational reasons. Fundamentally the gram- 
mar schools and many of. the ‘ public’ schools 
have been there longer and are well established. 
‘reform’ can only mean the 
virtual deprivation of all pupils of the right to 
attend such schools, simply because there is 
otherwise not enough to go round, is of dubious 


‘origin. ‘ What cannot be had by all shall be had 


by none’. This can only lead in the end to the 
destruction of so much that is good, and has 


_ taken much time and conscientious work on the 


part of genuine educationists to establish. Hence 
some other way must be found. Obviously this 
involves selection and there will be anomalies 
but not so many as all that. 


Mr. Young and Dr. Pedley should beware of. 


introducing into the discussion of the analogous 
problem of university selection the same kind 
of radicalism-gone-sour which seems to be at 
the bottom of the other discussion. ‘ Oxbridge’ 

is already open to young men and women from 


a wide range of families and social backgrounds 


—they are virtually classless institutions, Their 
advantages derive from having been there much 
longer than the others, and having acquired 
through the years their own considerable wealth 


_ and traditions. The others can also have their 
- own particular excellence, and, in time, can have. 


traditions. It is partly a matter of cost, for they 
could all be put on a collegiate basis if we, as a 
nation, were prepared to find the money. As 


with the schools, the answer is not to destroy © 


the public schools or grammar schools because 


they represent ‘ privilege’ but to find the means | 
- to make the other schools or universities and 


colleges into institutions with their own appar- 
ent excellences. It may be cheaper’ to set up a 
uniform type of educational institution at every 
stage when a completely fresh start is being 
made, but there is too much to lose from 
quasi-reforms which have that aim when we 


already have something better—on which we ~ 


can build. 
Obviously, if there are 15,000 undergraduates 
‘Oxbridge’ at any one time only a small 
fraction will find their way into the ‘ Establish- 
ment’ (if it exists) and that will not be the chief 
reason. In many callings the ‘ cachet’ of Oxford 


article 


or Cambridge carries no advinage over that of 


any other university. It can even be a disad- 


vantage. In any case, such considerations should 
not enter into the discussion. They are com- 
parable with the notion that ‘the best jobs’ go 


to public school boys irrespective of ability, or | 


that merely to pass any type of person through 
a given educational machine can produce a 
well-educated individual capable of the highest 
degree of responsibility in society. Something, 
alas, depends on the quality of the input—a 
fact which a lot of educationist reformers have 
tried to ignore. If there is any truth in the 
allegation. that the name of a particular school 
or umiversity is a factor ‘it is certainly much 
overrated. Even so it would be preferable to the 
kind of mechanism by which people enter the 
‘Establishment’ in some other countries which 
only appear to have a more equitable educational 
system. Our method of selection at any stage is 
better than the party label which is a great help 
further east than here. J 

I believe it is thought in many countries 
abroad that we have the best educational institu- 
tions in the world. Allowing for the tendency to 
think the other man is better off, we can take it 
that we ought to reform by levelling up and not 
down (which is what so many of these proposals 
amount to) and that we have an excellent start 
with a good deal of history to learn by. 

Yours, etc., 


- Rotherham- K. W. ANDREWS 


Sir,—As a grammar school master in a small 
Midlands industrial town I have grown used to 
the misrepresentation and exaggeration of the 
aims of the British system of education dis- 
played by Mr. Young in his so-called inquiry 
broadcast in the Third Programme and printed 
in THE LISTENER. I hope that someone better 
fitted than I will refute the obviously biased 
results of his ‘ research’ but one point I cannot 
let pass without comment. 

Mr. Young has leaned so far backward in his 
attempt to find something sinister in every stage 
of our educational system that it does not seem 


to have occurred to him that some children are 
still being born to parents intelligent or inter-~ 


ested enough to teach their children to read 
before they go to the infants’ school and others 
have parents who are unable and/or unwilling 


to do so; and that, as a consequence, it is 


necessary for the children’s good to separate 
these two groups in the infants’ school. 


There is absolutely no truth in his assertion: 


that there are ‘high tables for the cleverest 
children and low tables for the duds’ at five 
years of age; though even at five years of age 
some children are bright and others less so; 
even if Mr. Young and others who think like 
him refuse to believe it.—Yours, etc., 
Harvington Curtis E. AGATE 


Sir,—It is ironic that Mr. Michael Young 
should find himself in unholy alliance with the 
more reactionary Oxbridge dons, who misuse 


the $ Golden Gate’ system of heckudoore entrance. 
This demonstrates our woeful lack of thought 
at the crucial time when the universities are 
expanding. Mr. Morrison’s scheme to award 
Oxbridge scholarships at the end of the first year 
may help colleges in choosing the best, but will 
surely not end the specialization and competition 
of entrance itself. And will not Dr. Pedley’s 
suggestion of making Oxbridge postgraduate 
have the reverse effect of allowing Oxbridge to 
become more élite-bound? The provincial degree 
might well degenerate into a qualifying examina- 
tion—a sort of universities’ advanced level... ~ 
Oxbridge expands by the creation pri 
colleges. Instead of the unco-ordinated rush of 
status-seeking town councils to build new 
universities, why should not local authorities 
combine with the U.G.C. to plan a major and 
expansible university (in the north?) with 
separate colleges representing different regions? 
The concentration of amenities and staff would 


attract student talent and create a reputation. 


Unless we entertain daring suggestions like this 
the gap between Oxbridge and the rest will 
progressively widen as more universities are 
founded. 

Although Oxford has no aie ‘seal 
Mr. Young should know that we have founded 
an undergraduate society for the subject. — 

Yours, etc., 

Oxford | IaN WEINBERG 
‘President, The Cole Society 

Sir,—A prick from the thistle often punishes 
speakers or writers who put ‘England’ ‘for 
‘ Great Britain’—but surely Mr. Michael Young 
has done the opposite? He says: ‘900 people 
Over sixteen forming a representative cross- 
section of the population of Great Britain were 
asked which universities they could name’, and 
lists, besides Oxford and Cambridge, fifteen, all 
in England: 

_ An instance of the extent to which Oxford 
ont Cambridge are known by name—even out- 
side Great Britain—came my way some years 
ago, when I met a Frenchman who thought 
these two institutions were training schools for 
the Navy—Gallic logic had, it appeared, led 
hire from the Boat Race to that concise 
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Infepanetine Science 

Sir,—The brilliant discussion on ‘ Interpreting 
Seience to Non-Scientists’, reported in .THE 
LISTENER of June 9, nevertheless fails to make 
clear to the non-scientist certain. fundamentals: 

(1) Science, in its main aspect, is the study of 
the application of the law of cause and effect. 
This is not ‘a new dimension of thinking’ as 
Frazer’s examples in The Golden Bough clearly 
show. Science has, of course, gained enormously 
by being separated from religious ideas, but the 
priest who argues that the good go to heaven 
has the same notion of cause and effect at 
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charge our historians to provide — 


scholarship foe witich Sir Manic: is renowned. 
a will confine myself to only two of them. 
(1) Sir Mortimer says: The structure of the 


— Greek temple derived directly from the 


ici dwelling-place, originally supported on 


pillars of wood and later translated into stone. 
SwWhatever Stonehenge was, it could never have 
been remotely connected, architecturally, with 
_ the dwelling-places of its builders. 

_ (2) A much more serious faulty deduction is 


a by Sir Mortimer when he seeks to show 
_ that the Romans ‘discovered Man’. 


The only 
~ evidence he brings for this is that the Romans 
_ worshipped a man (the emperor) as a god! But 
‘the cult of god-emperor is far older than 
- Rome—indeed the Romans were reverting to an 
_ immemorial oriental custom which had so re- 
yolted the Greeks and Macedonians that even 


_ Alexander could not persuade them differently. 


To argue that to worship ‘an intensely human 
individual’ [e.g. Nero?] as god is to ‘ discover 
-Man’, and to maintain that the Greeks of the 
age of Pericles reverenced Man less, as Sir 


_ Mortimer implies, is either perverse or idiotic. 


The real answer to Sir Mortimer’s thesis that 
the Romans were more humanistic than the 
Greeks is to compare the typically Roman 
entertainment of the gladiatorial circus with, 
say, the comedies of Aristophanes. 
Yours, etc., 


Rantion: S.W.1 PaTRICK MARLOWE 


Secret Diplomacy 


_ Sir,—Mrs. Horsfield’s letter is astonishing. 
’ Far from doing ‘all that was humanly possible 
to avert war’, Chamberlain made war within 


fs a year or two certain, and with one gesture 


handed to Hitler not only the large and efficient 
arms potential of Czechoslovakia (Skoda works 
and all) but also the gateway to Rumania’s oil, 
_ without which Germany could not have fought 
the war. Had Chamberlain been less limited and 
bigoted in his outlook he could have accepted 
the Russian aid-for the Czechs against German 
attack, which would have rallied France and 
perhaps Poland and the Balkans—not because 
we could ‘trust Soviet Russia’ but because 
Russia was determined to stop Hitler’s im- 


perialism if she could. 


Mrs. Horsfield’s attitude was understandable 
in 1938 but now! ... and as for Chamberlain’s 
‘moral worth’, is throwing a defenceless people 
to the wolves a guarantee of that?—Yours, etc., 
Cirencester T. S. BazLey 


Barrie, the Sexless Sentimentalict 
-Sir,—Some of the arguments adduced by 
_ those who disagree with my view of Barrie 


io af) 


tig Bare was a gtede (a 
a technically accomplished) w 
It is the’ middlebrow who has not read v 


? 4! 2 s 
widely or very thoughtfully who now champions __ 


him fiercely. I should have thought that the a 


real objection to my talk on Barrie was that. it 
stated the obvious. 


Mr. A. I. Milton, oes letter seems to me 


both silly and offensive, oddly quotes R. L. 
Stevenson and is worried about the ‘dim 


recesses’ of my own mind. I can help him in | 
both matters. If he reads my little book on 
Stevenson, published in 1948, he will learn both — 


more about Stevenson and more about my own 
dim recesses, while if he would really like to 
know what literature is, I can recommend two 
other of my books, A Study of Literature (1948) 
and Literary Essays (1956). I do not delude 
myself that these humble works of mine will 
mature his mind (he clearly has a rooted objec- 


_ tion to the whole concept of ‘ maturity’), but 


they may help him to understand what I have. 
been talking about.—Yours, etc., 
Hardwick Davip DAICcHES 


Paper-back Books 

Sir.—Mr. J. W. Nixon is not quite correct 
about ‘ Books for the Bairns’. When I was a 
child, in Edward VII’s reign, the price was 1d. 
—for sixty-four pages, with illustrations! I 
remember with certainty only one 2d. issue— 
dealing with Edward’s coronation. It was much 
thicker than the normal, and had a gorgeous, 
dark-red, stiffish cover instead of the ordinary 
limp, pink paper one. They were certainly a 
wonderful series. —Yours, etc., 


London, N.10 L. BROUGHTON 


A Televised Interview 

Sir,—During the 8.50 news bulletin on 
June 11 a B.B.C. interviewer at London Airport 
asked Miss Vivien Leigh: ‘And how about your 
private life, Miss Leigh? —if one may inquire? ’ 
Lady Olivier answered: ‘One may not inquire’. 

The disgust which the question prompted 
must surely be disgust felt by all viewers: so 
nasty and degraded and lacking in respect was 
the question. 

But there is another facet to that sort of 
interview. In newspapers an interviewer’s report 
is put into a durable form which will be easily 


- accessible in numerous copies for many years. 


Televised interviews, fair or foully devised, are 
by the nature of the medium of transmission 
easily forgotten. A reporter’s misdemeanours in 
print are not so easily disowned as that. The 
interviewer this evening, if he is capable of 
shame, will be able easily to disown the exhibi- 
tion he made of his bad taste and inhuman lack 
of tact. Is a file of newsfilms available for public 
inspection? If so, where? Or may we expect 
future historians of the social impact of tele- 
communications to surmise the nature of inter- 
views, rather than having access to the shocking 
record?—yYours, etc., ; 

London, W. C1 ALAN DENSON 


[The B.B.C. agrees that it was responsible for a 
lapse of good taste—Editor, Tue LISTENER] 
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Political Messianism: The 
Phase. By J. L. Talmon. 
Secker and Warburg. £2 10s. 


Reviewed by D. W. BROGAN 


The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy was one 
of the most remarkable political tracts of our 
time, as it examined the pedigree of ‘ demo- 
cratic progress’ and came to some rather dis- 
concerting conclusions. * The second volume 
of Professor Talmon’s work carries on the story 
to 1848, with a brief epilogue, and it has many 
of the merits of the first. There is the same 


Romantic 


spirit of an age, the same refusal to be taken 
in by nonsense because it is elevating or elevated 
nonsense. The range of publicists dealt with is 
wide: Fichte and Lammenais; de Maistre and 


Michelet; Mickiewicz and Mazzini; and, of 
It must be said that 


course, Marx and Hegel. 
Professor Talmon does not believe in letting the 
Whig dogs have the best of it and he, by quota- 
tion, exposes the intolerable vanity and egotism 
of Fichte, the prophetic delirium of Michelet, 
the nationalist-religiosity of Mazzini. Perhaps 
they all deserve this fate, but maybe there is 
more to be said for them than is allowed for 
here. And I am not sure that the points scored 
are always valid. 


capitalizing his nouns when he was writing 


German? Maybe he used too many nouns and, 
like many Germans, believed that words were 
things, but that’ is not the complaint made. 
Nevertheless, the case against these prophets, 
precursors of the murderous nationalism of our 


- times, is a valid one. 


Rightly, Professor Talmon is more sym- 
pathetic and, I think, more just to Saint-Simon 
and the Saint-Simonians. He recognizes how 
many just ideas and how many good prophetic 
guesses the school provided. He is not as harsh 
as he might be to the absurdities of the sexual 
and religious doctrines and he brings out, from 


the mass of Saint-Simonian writing, some first: 


sketches of ideas destined to make their way in 


the world. There is even an interesting excursus 


on the- Jewish elements in the Saint-Simonian 


_ movement, and the discussion of why Jews took 
_ to messianism has its obvious relevance to the 
-case of Marx, even if one is sceptical of racial 


or even cultural explanations of political and 
social doctrines. 

But the treatment of the greatest Jewisel 
messianic leader, Marx, is not nearly as satis- 
factory. That there were messianic elements in 


his thought I do not doubt. That the powerful - 


Marxian doctrine of ‘alienation’ had its birth 
before Marx turned to economics is likely. At 
any rate, faced with the first results of the in- 
dustrial revolution, more people than Marx 
thought of man as being degraded, alienated 


from his true nature, denied the possibilities of | 


human development. But we have no discussion 
of the Marx who matters, of the Marx of the 


Communist Manifesto and of the post-1848 


books. Nor is there any discussion of the degree 


to which Marx, for all his messianic leanings, ° 
was a rationalist in a sense that Fichte, Miche- . 
» Jet, Mazzini were not. 


df Proudhon chad not 


How could Fichte avoid ~ 
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quarrel with Marx might have been illuminating 
if only to underline the contrast between Proud- 
hon’s fundamental pessimism and Marx’s funda- 
mental optimism). But despite its weaknesses, 
the first two-thirds of this book are stimulating 
and illuminating and animated by an idea, per- 
haps too simple an idea, This is not simply one 
more dreary narrative of dead social doctrine. 

But the last part of the book is much less 
satisfactory. We are given a not very well 
organized or very illuminating discussion of the 
impact of the industrial revolution on France. 
It seems to me that all that is being said here 
could have been put in a few pages and is not 
improved by dubious statistics. Then there is an 
account of the February Revolution of 1848, far 
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more detailed than is necessary in a book of this 


kind, and full of allusions that the common 
reader may not always get. The failure of 1848, 


the discovery that nationalism and freedom were: 
“not necessarily allies is briefly but clearly set out, 


and we end with a sombre reflection on the 


~ power of destruction now in human hands and 


perhaps in human hands belonging to men who 


think that they have the final answer and that, | 


by one devastating stroke of violence, they can 
bring in the millennium. This is a valuable 
and interesting—and very uneven book. 


Dancing for Diaghiley: The 
of Lydia Sokolova. Edited by Richard 
Buckle. John Murray. 25s. 


Libraries have been written about the Diaghilev 
Ballet. Few, however, of the many other books 
on the subject have given so vivid a picture as 
is to be found in Sokolova’s reminiscences of 
life as it was lived by the devoted, talented 
members of that famous and financially insecure 
organization. Hilda Munnings was eighteen, in 
1912, when the lordly Diaghilev took her on— 
the first English miss to join his Ballets Russes; 
and she was then duly and hideously Russified 
into Munningsova before Diaghilev found her 
worthy to wear the name of a previous and 
exalted Russian dancer. So Lydia Sokolova she 
became and as Lydia Sokolova she remained, to 
gtaduate to being ‘a. principal dancer’ of Sthie 
choreography of Nijinsky, Fokine, Nijinska, 
Balanchine and, particularly, Massine; and to be 
a pillar of the company until, in 1929, the 
Master died and the whole edifice inevitably and 
immediately collapsed. 

Her dancing for Diaghilev, accordiigty;: did 
not quite cover the whole period—she missed 
the very earliest and most astonishing years 
—but her experience _ was certainly long, 
chequered, and stimulating. Her. manner of 
telling her story—as ‘edited’ and, at a guess, 
considerably and skilfully written by Richard 
Buckle—is scrappy and gossipy but it is also 
touched with an unexpected poignancy; and it 
is frank. She or her editor has found it necessary 
to recapitulate the stories of various ballets; 
what is worth while in her book is not these 
familiar résumés but her observant impressions 
of her fellow subjects in the kingdom of the 
Ballets Russes. There are clarity and percipience 
in her’ descriptions of, for instance, Pavlova 
(this before she had joined Diaghilev), of the 


been so strangely neglected, a discussion of his -disastrous, wartime «transatlantic tours, with 
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Nijinsky on the edge of sanity, of the young 
Massine and, not least, of Diaghilev; there i: 
also kindness in these ‘descriptions and, some. 
times, asperity. Nor does she blur her owr 
personal adventures or misadventures. Sokolova 
as those who saw her dance in Massine’s ‘ Sacre 
du Printemps’ have told us, was a Bi are 
artist, though no great classical dancer. Her life 
both ‘under Diaghilev and before, was no eas} 
one. From her account of it there’ emerges ; 
genuine, somewhat battle-worn person—and ; 
valuable addition to the big Diaghilevian library 
JAMES MONAHAN 


The British General Election of 1954 
By D. E. Butler and Richard Rose. 


_ Maemillan. 30s.; paper covers, 15s. 
This is the fifth of the studies of general elec- 
tions which Nuffield College, Oxford, ha: 
promoted since 1945. In only 284 pages, in- 
cluding valuable appendices, the authors have 
shown remarkable powers of compression. The 
main issues are clearly presented with admirable 
detachment. Of the actual course of the electior 
it is found that it had three phases, each of ter 
days. A period of quiet preparation, then < 
period in which the Labour cause seemed tc 
advance well, and finally a successful counter- 
attack by the Conservatives. This was reflectec 
quite well in the public opinion polls whict 
remain the best means of estimating probabilitie: 
as long as the election is mainly a choice of twe 
parties. The underlying confidence that the Con- 
servatives would win was never seriously shaker 
and was illustrated by a marked advance on the 
Stock Exchange, thought to come largely from 


individual investors. The small swing from Con- 


servative to Labour of 1.2 per cent. produced 
almost exactly the increase in members tha’ 
could have been calculated from the tables of 
the previous volume. But the authors ‘observe 
‘For the first time in thirty years two regions 
South East Lancashire and Clydeside, swung 
decisively against the national trend ’. 

On the issues which affected the public judg- 


‘ment they agree that it was very much a bread- 


and-butter election and that foreign policy anc 
African matters were of lesser effect. They hold. 
as many thought at the time, that the cardina! 
blunder of Labour was Mr. Gaitskell’s under- 
taking not to raise income tax. It is commented 
that the two larger parties omitted any serious 
discussion of the position of trade union: 


- which was raised only by the Liberals. It may be 


that one of the most important symptoms of the 
year 1959 was the appearance without causing 
undue commotion of two koa Se trade 
union practices. 

The election of 1959 is a sande and has 
caused a stock-taking in politics such as we have 
not known for some decades. The authors 
recognize this by making their first chapter a 
study of social change in the nineteen-fifties. 
It may be that future studies should go more 
into social analysis and that study of this should 
be continuous between elections. No sociological 


analysis would however replace these books as 


histories and analyses of the pure’ political facts 
of ‘elections. -On one feature of the election the 
book is emphatic, the quietness and 
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*“Who’s 
Aware??’, 


ao asks a speaker in a certain Jules 
Feiffer cartoon. . “We're aware!’’ 


shout a crowd of knowing little men. 
Are you indeed, fellows? ... 


Mashing day .by day through a 
flurry of newspaper pages, I find Iam 
always missing points I would rather 
have got, reading things I would far 
rather have missed. The haystack 
searcher can at least use a magnet . . . 

However, the thing became less of a 
burden to me once The Observer 
started The Week—which, as you very 
likely know, is a whole page feature 
devoted every Sunday to Monday-to- 
Saturday’s news. This is a brilliant 
idea. Without it, a Sunday paper is like 
a man who only wakes up on Leap 
Years. With it, hard-pressed readers 
can catch up. 

“Edited”, it says, “by William 
Clark.” I. wanted to find out more 
about W. Clark, the man who does 
this discriminating for me. I’ve seen 
him on the screen, of course, calm, 
complete, omni-competent. I know 
the sound of his voice. But what is he 
really like? 

As a result of exhaustive enquiries 
I can now disclose that behind that 
solidity of build and manner—he is 
surely a natural William, not a Bill— 
there is a self-mocking wit and a 
decidedly playful temperament. That 
he is 43. A Northumbrian, from the 
Border town of Haltwhistle. Also that 
his friendships range as far and wide 
as his knowledge and activities — he 
seems to know every interesting 
person in the world except me. 


Six-day Digestive 


Oh well, who cares? I shall resign 
myself to giving him an occasional 
curt nod on T.V., and settle down to 
read The Week. (At least I know 
where to find that. It’s always in The 
Observer’s Weekend Review.) 

And if you take my tip, youll do 


the same. You'll be surprised how 
much it gives you that you missed 
before . . . how even a few days’ 
perspective helps the view and 
stimulates mental digestion. Invalu- 
able, if you’re just back from a holiday! 

J.B.L. 


violence. This She has come sa dallye in ida es os 
century, most notably since the strengthening of 


the law about public meetings in 1937. The 
dominant party in an area no longer seeks to 
prevent its opponents holding meetings 
uninterrupted. Indeed, a characteristic of British 
politics today is the lack of anger. No one seems 
now to be hated as Asquith; Lloyd George, and 
Churchill were before 1914 for the ‘infamy’ of 


the Parliament Act or for trying, however feebly, 


to coerce the insurgent ‘loyalists’ of Ulster. 
Social and economic politics are less conducive 
to passion than questions of pure politics, of 
dominion and political obligation. The Suez 
storm passed. There seems to be no issue to raise 
such fury now. But one never knows when such 
passions may not suddenly arise. 
R. B. McCaLLum 


The Literary Art of Edward Gibbon 
By Harold L. Bond. Oxford. 21s. 


Modern American literary criticism, most 
English reviewers would probably be willing 
to agree, is as a general rule either remarkably 
good or no less remarkably and unmistakably 
bad. Compared with English work in the same 
field, it seldom hits a middle level; and, while 
on the one hand it produces books that are 
scholarly, stimulating, and well written—for 
some reason not immediately obvious, | the 
eighteenth century is a favourite subject—on the 
other, it throws up a flood of volumes, usually 
manufactured during a series of sabbatical years 
by a heavily subsidized professor of English 
literature, dealing with Trollope’s use of the 
semi-colon or early misprints in the novels of 
Thackeray. 

Professor Bond’s study of Edward Gibbon 
deserves a position among works of the former 
kind. True, it is an academic essay; but it is 
academic in the pleasantest meaning of the term 
—scholarly, sensible, judicious, but inspired 
both by deep personal enthusiasm and by a 
genuine sense of literary style. His purpose, he 
tells us, is ‘to examine The Decline and Fall as 
one of the significant artistic accomplishments 
of English humanism’, Significant accomplish- 
ments, having been recognized and lauded, are 
often relegated to an honourable obscurity. 
Gibbon’s masterpiece is doubly significant be- 
cause it has never sunk to the status of an 
honoured but neglected classic. It will continue 
to be read, remarks Professor Bond, ‘so long as 
men are curious about their past, so long as a 
study of what man has been can be helpful in 
understanding what man is and might be’, And 
then, The Decline and Fall is not only instruc- 
tive—the product of a ‘ philosophic historian’, 
concerned with the nature and destiny of man: 
it is also continuously exciting and immensely 
entertaining. 

Gibbon, in short, was a consummate literary 
artist; he may have planned his great work from 
a philosophic point of view; but once he had 
begun to write, and the vast theme he had 
chosen had taken hold of his well-ordered mind, 
it elicited all his poetic gifts, all his power of 
imaginative sympathy. The work was conceived 
as an epic prose poem, and carried out upon an 


epic scale. The arrangement of information alone 


never satisfied the historian’s creative needs: 
every episode must enhance the effect of the 
whole, and the whole must conform to an over- 
ruling pattern. 


up his essay. From a discussion: of his Gero’ s 
conception and argument, he passes on to 


Gibbon’s narrative, his characters, his employ- 


ment of satire and his use ‘of language, 
analyzing separate paragraphs and showing how, 
in each instance, he was pursuing a deliberate 
plan, whether it was a question of balancing a 
sentence or enlivening the stately flow of his 
prose with some vivid fragment of pictorial 
imagery. No one who is interested in the art of 
writing can fail to find this book enjoyable. It 
seems to throw open the door of Gibbon’s 


_ library; and there we catch sight of the im- 


mortal historian at work—an odd little man, 
stout and ungainly, possessed by a huge and 
magnificent idea, which he is translating into 
page after page of cool, dignified and beautifully 


- organized prose. . 


PETER QUENNELL 


For the Time Being. By Vercors. 
Translated by Jonathan Griffin. 
Hutchinson. 25s. 

‘I shall not fight—for the time being—in the 

ranks of organized bodies’. Vercors’s book is the 

dossier (speeches, articles, open and private 
letters) of his obstinate attempts, ending in 
failure, to preserve the French radical tradition 
at a time when it was being used by the French 

Communist writers for their own devious pur- 

poses. Vercors is not naive. He is perfectly aware 

that his legend (‘ Vercors-who-wrote-the-sub- 
lime-book-T he-Silence-of-the-Sea’) is the reason 
why he was put up as a potiche d’honneur—a 

‘big pot’ to adorn a public platform, a presi- 

dent behind whom the committees could fiddle 


their policies. But Vercors is the sort of man 


who finds himself asking awkward questions 
and then goes on to blurt them out in public: 
*. .. was the ethic of Communism, or was it 
not, double-faced? ’ ‘ What valid exchange could 
there be between a man who takes as his first 


- task the personal search for truth and a man 


who makes himself the mouthpiece of govern- 
ment?’ If Vercors is naive it is in imagining 
that he could ever be a match for the frigid 
dogmatism of the communist Aragon or the 
ex cathedra judgments of the Comité National 
des Ecrivains. Vercors is the sort Of man who 
will always be edged out. 

The period covered by his book is that of the 
revelations of the Twentieth Congress and the 
suppression of the Hungarian revolt. It is a 
depressingly. familiar story but in one respect it 
provides first-hand evidence not readily available 
elsewhere: the private distress of the Russian 
writers and painters at this time and their long- 
ing to communicate with someone from the 
West who would neither abuse their trust nor 
undermine their self-respect. Vercors’ difficult 
ambition at this moment (he was making an 
official visit to Moscow with an exhibition of 
reproductions of French art) was to maintain 
a moral criticism of the action in Hungary 
which did not automatically inhibit the possi- 
bility of dialogue between the writers of East 
and West. His visit and his conversations showed 
that it was possible—and impossible. These 
pages are a moving demonstration of that human 


_grandeur which lives on secretly in Russia. Back 


in France Vercors was reduced to impotence. 
Why did he persist with his impossible inter- 


ventions? Out of loyalty to his experience in the 


* pokiness ” 
contemporary candour; instructive to see th 
‘great crusade for the reform of the Poor Law 


against « deceit within s 
a communist but he is incapable « . 
where else than with that AGES eH ‘human 
left which, whatever its disillusionment, has a 
instinctive horror of supplying ammunition t 
the anti-communists, and will not be ‘ foun 
absent from the coming barricades against | 
Fascism which is every day gaining ground ' 
Because Vercors is a writer who belongs, con 
sciously and proudly, to ‘ the long tradition tha 
runs from Voltaire exposing the Calas affair, t 
Victor Hugo exposing the crimes of Napoleo: 
III, and to Zola exposing the Dreyfus affair’, h 
conceives his role as that of one who must oe 
watch and give voice to his disquiet. ‘If th 
writer does not, at the first alert, denounce th 
excesses of power, who will ever denounce them 
For the very nature of power implies the powe 
to misuse it ...’. But, 

* since ain (the Communists) are sefisin’ m 
‘the right to exercise with them my freedom c 
‘expression, refusing it categorically, for ta 
_ morrow as for today; and since I cannot brin 
myself, either, to write in the papers which attac 
_ them; and since I am also unwilling to keep m 
lips sealed in future in what would be mut 
complicity: only one attitude is left open to m 
—to withdraw into silence, but at the ton fe 
my voice’ 

Vercors, as once before, breachene our comfortabl 
surdity. 
H, G. WHITEMAN 


The Little Band of Prophets. By Ann 

‘ Freemantle. Allen and Unwin. 28s. 
When the Fabian Society broke away fror 
Thomas Davidson’s Fellowship of the New Lif 
in 1883 to pursue a technique of social welfar 
of its own, it consisted of some thirty member: 


But those members—all, then, young—include 


George Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, Sydne 
Olivier (both, then, civil servants), and Grahar 
Wallas; and they worked like beavers at thei 
dedicated task. In 1945, Britain had a Fabia 
Prime Minister (C. R. Attlee) and 229 Fabia: 
M.P.s, of whom 41 were, says Mrs. Freemantle 
with pardonable exuberance, ‘in the Cabinet 
Here is a story the more worth telling because 
unlike so many, it had, almost from the star 
a definite design: a design imposed (as crie 
G. D. H. Cole, one of the recurring ‘leaders a 
revolt’) by Sidney Webb. Of him Cole wrote, i 
exasperation, ‘the worst of Webb is that he i 
permanent’. His permanence, and the speciz 
shape of the organ which was peculiarly hi 
creation, are well suggested here; as also th 
unique effectiveness of the close, nay, affection 
ate, co-operation between him and G.B.S. In 
evitably, since so ‘much has been written about 
and by, the early Fabians, this is a bit of 
scrap-book; but it has the value of being a com 
plete scrap-book. Moreover, it is refreshing t 
meet the ‘Founding Fathers’, many of whor 
lived to an advanced age, as jolly young mer 
entirely capable of laughing at themselves; re 
freshing to have the Hubert Bland ménage, an 
the background of the Wells revolt against th 
of the Fabian set-up, treated wit 


as an abandonment—as it was—of the correc 


Fabian technique. The malicious attack delivere 


i 


by Wells in The New Macchiavell was, @ 


a sea Marx and. Morris, left the 
m alone ... The Fabians were 
S without an army—there was 


and even vie eibection of a 


ap Cees! invisibility of the. 
This misdirection, however, — 
and a certain lack of justice to the ‘great hosts 
m1 ng under other banners’ (notably, the 
€ union movement) are small blots on a 
elcome ane useful book. 

_ Mary AGNES HAMILTON 


rears in the future they should stay on 
wing pages of dead newspaper files 
them lately for the first time since they 
I 2 stily written and ’phoned across the sea, 
them now for other and rather strange 
because “I realize not only how much — 

orgotten Pe that Heed are period pieces, 


truth ee ‘not. ta as ee goes on to 
fess in an introduction sbori is really the most _ 


war ee oaicls “deleted by the censor 
at bappensi to ERED in; these dapat 


- 


€: Boies for us, Beerticless, something 


peer managed to” indicate to 


Pics soldier and has decent hinge 
pees ot ity his nerves, and his 


1 to a Recher station). Te 


three or four times to trea 
. ain’t scared’, ‘I wish 


Parliament—but they influ-— 


”, Re- 


) osphere of that black and blacked-out 


- nerves of steel. We never — 


and the battle scenes in Italy at the end. Occa- 


- sionally also they suffer from the triviality of 


“comic relief’ and from a certain over-neatness 
in design. Yet an air of honesty, so far as 
honesty could go, pervades them, and, written 
_ in quick, short, clipped sentences—a telegraphic 
_ style—they do manage to report, with feeling 
and energy, many aspects of that boring war 
that happened ‘once upon a time’. 
J. R. ACKERLEY 


eas Giant—Red China Today 
_ By Gerald Clark. W. H. Allen. 21s. 
Chinese Journey: the Republic Revisited 
By Leslie Haylen. 
Angus and Robertson. 21s. 


In Russia the Communist Revolution established 

itself through continued mass arrests and execu- 

tions aimed at eliminating the whole Russian 

upper and middle classes. In China when former 

_ factory owners march in parades people cheer 

_ them because, so a westerner was told, ‘they 
were so unfortunate to be born papitelnn': 

The main method the Chinese Communists 
have used to establish themselves and make 
possible the enormous changes they have brought 
to China is mass persuasion or brain-washing. 
Everyone in China is required to put in several 
hours of ‘ political study’ weekly, and the state 
uses the best modern advertising methods— 
‘slogans and huge posters. The Chinese, like the 
western housewife who eventually buys Blank’s 
detergent, have come to believe what they are 
so often told about the benefits their new govern- 
- ment is bringing them. 

In his lively account of his visit to China in 
195 8 - Mr. 
mass persuasion everywhere. Mothers whose 

work is wanted on the huge new communes 
are told how their babies will benefit from 
> diving in the state créches; and in Shanghai 

- policemen no longer kick erring peddicab drivers 
‘but they lecture them for half an hour on correct 
traffic discipline. Ultimately, of course, the 
 régime’s power is backed by the threat of force, 
but Mr. Clark does not think that over the last 
few years there have been many political execu- 
tions or even prison sentences for opponents of 
official policies. Persuasion is generally enough. 

Persuasion is helped by the material achieve- 
ments of the régime. One instance Mr. Clark 

- quotes from The Lancet is the drop in infant 
mortality figures by two-thirds since 1949. The 
Chinese young are particularly enthusiastic 
about the new China, and contemptuous of old 
or foreign (including Russian) ideas: in an ex- 
hibition Mr. Clark’s nineteen-year-old guide 


showed him a dry cell made by another student. | 


‘This one’, the boy said, ‘is good for sputniks 
. . . it is better than the Soviet model and three 
times better than the British ’*. 

Altogether the picture Mr. Clark draws of 


“* 


“ea ae form a sequence, as they ae in the. 
accounts of the transatlantic troopship voyage > 


Gerald Clark met the methods of | 


ening for ‘the world’s future than she i iss 
she would be less successful. Mr. C fe 
cludes his book with a warning that the under- 


developed countries of Africa and Asia - are 


watching the present race between democratic 
India and Communist China to raise standards 
in the two countries . 

India is at present ite 


Mr. Leslie Haylen’s account of his tour in | 


China, as the leader of an Australian Labour 
Party delegation, is less useful to anyone seri- 


ously interested in the country. His book is, in 


effect, a bread-and-butter letter written by a 
well-intentioned guest to a host who has shown 
him all the local sights: most of them, like the 
steel works at Anshan, the well-established sights 
shown to every visitor over the last ten years. 
Mr. Haylen draws heavily and uncritically on 
extracts from magazines issued by the Chinese 
state publishing house, and his only major 
dissent from the official Chinese point of view 
is over the murder trials of the Roman Catholic 
nuns in the early days of communism. 
Lots Marcaieon 


Sources of Indian Tradition. Compiled 
by W. Theodore de Bary and others. 
Oxford, for Columbia. £2 15s. 

Anthologies of the wisdom of the East have 

multiplied, and today some admirable introduc- 

tions to Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam, as well 
as key texts, are available to the paperback 
public. What the best of them can hardly pro- 
vide, however, can be seen from the plan itself 
of this Columbia University enterprise, issued as 
Vol. LVI of the ‘ Records of Civilisation’ series 
of sources and studies. The approach being his-' 
torical, the student is at last invited and assisted 
to relate intellectual and spiritual traditions to 
the problems and attitudes of today. This seems 
sO necessary a service that a short notice must 
welcome it without reserve. Some 400 pages, not 
far short of half the book, are in fact devoted 
to the treatment of modern India and Pakistan 
—Islam being naturally comprehended in the 
‘sources of Indian tradition’, the impulses 


- towards political separatism and some trends of 
~ thought after its realization fell logically to be 


illustrated. A bold attempt to trace in contem- 
porary loquacity ‘ Six Paths to India’s Future’ 
has been made with selections from Savarkar, 
S. C. Bose, Nehru, M. N. Roy, two ‘ national’ 
Communists and Vinoba Bhave (but not J. P. 
Narayan). But the justification for this lies in a 
series of wholly fascinating preceding chapters 
in which, for the first time, the developing 
results of the western impact have been clearly 
documented. The quotations, briefly linked, from 
Rammohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, Vive- 
kenanda, Gokhale, Iqbal, Tagore, and Gandhi, 
as well as from less obvious sources, are worth a 
whole shelf of essays on the fashionable theme 
of challenge and response. 

Several hands have contributed to this useful 
project, not only from Columbia but from the 
London School of Oriental and African Studies 
and the Bhandarkar Institute at Poona. It is for 
public librarians to complete the operation. _ 

FRANCIS WATSON 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Programmes of Place 


PROGRAMMES OF PLACE—half-hours designed to 
evoke the peculiar characteristics of some small 
district, rural or industrial, of our islands—are 
fraught with special pitfalls, many of which 
stem from the fact that they tend to be en- 
trusted to television journalists, the sort of 
fellows who think that they can come down 
from the outside, spend a week or two, or even 
only a day or two, getting the ‘ feel’ of the place, 
and then ‘put it across’ to the great public. 
Thus we get such horrors as the townee pro- 
gramme about the countryside, replete with 
every misconception, sentimentality and inverted 
sentimentality, usually commentaried in a 
pseudo-art-prose, that rehashes for an audience 
of other townees their own book-derived clichés 
and prejudgments. So too the townee’s com- 
plement, the renegade genuine countryman who 
puts on such suits and accents as never were 
seen or heard in all the shires and serves up the 
same distorted fancies, judging (quite rightly) 
that this is what nearly everybody wants to hear. 
And, mutatis mutandis, the same goes for pro- 
grammes on slums, coal-miners, and whatever: 
the complex awkward truths come out as a 
handful of filtered commonplaces—none the less 
so for being delivered by ominously sensitive 
voices. How remarkable then that two successive 
Fridays should have produced items to which 
mone of these strictures remotely apply! 

“The White Country’ (June 10), a portrait 
of the Potteries, was a straightforward tradi- 
tional enough affair but it had qualities, of 
camera-work, of construction, and perhaps 
above all of common sense, that lifted it quite 
above the ordinary run. The framework was 
ingenious: Albert Goodwin, the narrator, an 


elderly pottery worker, had just received a letter 
from a friend who had emigrated to America 
forty years earlier, asking him whether the old 
place had changed much. The programme con- 
sisted of his ruminations as he debated how to 
answer this. As I say, there was nothing start- 


*The White Country ’, a documentary programme on the Potteries: left, a worker with teapots of Staffordshire red clay; right, a twelve-foot electric 


lingly original about this item but it was of a 
memorable integrity. And it must not be con- 
sidered back-handed to praise it for the faults it 
lacked: here was none of that solemn flatness 
(inverted bombast), that hysterical celebration of 
dullness, that apotheosizing of the very common 
man, which tend to persist like a social-worker’s 
hangover from the middle ’thirties. Instead we 
were treated to a display of multifarious manual 
dexterities such as I no longer imagined to exist 
in such a large modern industry and, in- 
cidentally, to a rock-and-roll session that showed 
that England has not yet quite forgotten how 
to be Merry. 

If ‘The White Country’ was good firm prose 
with its feet on the ground, ‘Between Two 
Rivers’ (June 3) became distinctly air-borne. 
This film of life in a mining area of the Forest 
of Dean was very much a young man’s work, 
individual and personal, less concerned with the 
district as an objective reality than with its 
impacts upon the narrator, Dennis Potter, born 
and bred a miner’s son here. The action fell into 
three phases. First, pure acceptance of the place, 
by the boy, as the only part of earth he knew. 
Then, when Potter went up on a scholarship to 
Oxford, a violent reaction against its narrowness, 
conservatism, and lack of cultural horizons. 
Finally, on his return, a more _ balanced 
reappraisal and a recognition that, no matter 
how provincial and limited the old valley 
culture, at least it was sincere and its own, and 
every way preferable to the unreal faceless 
values of ‘ the acquisitive society’ now flooding 
in here as they are flooding in everywhere— 
better the town band, off key or not, than the 
juke-box in the ‘ caff’. 

This was a fighting film, by a man who 
wasn’t just out on a job but knew his material 
absolutely from the inside and felt desperately 
serious about it, and furthermore was capable, 
with the help of a first-class producer and sup- 
porting team, of turning his feelings into 
memorably imaginative images—for example, in 
‘phase two’ a sound-track of a romantic poetry 
recital against a visual sequence of blank animal 

_miners’ faces in pubs; or, in ‘ phase three’ a shot 
of supporters’ faces, wild with excitement, at 
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The-Duke of Edinburgh as seen during a televised 
discussion broadcast on June 12 with Canadian 
members of the planning committee of the second 
Commonwealth study conference on human prob- 
lems in a changing industrial environment 


John Cure 


a rugby match, and then a shot of the same 
faces, totally impassive, watching rugby on the 
‘telly . Quite possibly every man has one good 
documentary programme in him, as he is said to 
have one good book, and this was Dennis 
Potter’s: all the same I suspect that the excell- 
ence of ‘Between Two Rivers’ was something 
more than a fluke. This is a young man who 
should be given his head. 

Whitsun junketings have made this a thin 
week otherwise, but one must note a remarkably 
gay ‘ Meeting Point’ on June 5, a conversation- 
piece on humour between Messrs. Robert Kee, 
Stephen Potter, and the Rev. Simon Phipps that 
came very much closer to being an ideal Brains 
Trust than the Brains Trusts ever do. ‘ Monitor’ 
the same evening largely featured Mr. Harold 
Pinter, whom I personally prefer not to drinker 
pinter, ta. 

Hivary CORKE. 


DRAMA 
‘The Land Is Burning’ 


‘] HAVE PROCURED THEE, Jack, a charge of foot’. 
Falstaff, seizing Mistress Quickly in a huge 
paw, replied: ‘I would it had been of whores’. 
‘Horse’ is what the text says; but once you 
have spotted it (‘procured’ is the operative 
word), the implied paronomasia is unmistakably 
deliberate. 

It takes microscopic scrutiny to unearth any- 


insulator, ordered for one of the power stations of the Kariba Dam, being wheeled into the oven for firing 
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thing new in a play as Petl-inunber as Henry IV 
Part 1, and—even if one discounts the Falstaff 
pun as a happy accident—Peter Dews’s two-part 
production (completed on June 9) had mani- 
festly been prepared with exhaustive attention 
to language. This proved a still stronger invest- 
ment in the state scenes than in the comedy, 
which can well look after itself. Some speeches 
of- deadening regularity are delivered on the 
Shrewsbury battlefield, but again and again 
Mr. Dews discovered in them a key—a phrase, 
or no more than a single word—that enabled the 
speakers to preserve individuality within the 
heraldic posture. Hotspur, formally defying the 
King’s messenger with a lengthy recital of 
grievances, stumbled over the lines: 
his title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuance. 

“Indirect’ is a politician’s word, foreign to his 
vocabulary. 

There is nothing arbitrary in this: it is not 
done simply to break the tedium of the verse. 
The mainspring of Henry IV is the conflict 


between private and public behaviour, and unless . 


the characters can be shown to be leading 
double lives they dwindle into puppets of 
history. 

I shall say no more about the handling of 
language lest I make it appear the most promin- 
ent feature of the production. It was not. The 
cumulative drive of the action gave one no 


Upgreen—and at ’Em, presented by the Company of the Lord’s Taverners, 
with Jimmy Edwards as the Blackhearted Landlord and Tony Britton as 
the Hero 


chance to linger admiringly over single details. 
Hal’s line ‘ The land is burning’ could have 
been its motto: all separate strands came 
together, fired with a spirit of mounting urgency 
and charging the air with raw, crackling 
bravado. The vitality of the narrative allowed 
extreme variation in pace without any slackening 

tension: hearing how their forces were 
depleted before the battle, the rebels responded 
to successive messengers with pauses of increas- 
img length, Worcester, the one realist among 
them, sitting in icy despair, and the iron-age 
Douglas loping aimlessly round the tent, mace in 
} The timing was superb. At the same 
ant that Worcester deliberately tore a sheet 
paper in two, as if relinquishing command, 
pur regained his spirits—thereby preparing 

's concealed point that it is the ‘hare- 
* Hotspur not the acknowledged leader, 
in a later scene makes the call to arms. 


THE LISTENER 


Unlike the Gadshill 
robbery, the one weak 
episode in the first half 
of the production, the 
battle. lost nothing in 
being confined to the 
studio. (Shakespeare’s 
battle scenes anticipate 
cinematic cross-cutting, 
and are in some ways 
better material for the 
camera than for the 
stage.) Mr. Dews pre- 
served a careful balance 
between stylization and 
realism, opening with 
close-ups of Hal and 
Hotspur superimposed 
on the tumult, proceed- 
ing through a sequence 
of down-to-earth skir- 
mishes amid smoke, 
cannonades, and flying 
straw, and ending with 
a formal meeting of the 
two great rivals on a 
stairway that plainly 
would not have been 
found on Shrewsbury 
field. After the roaring violence, this climax was 
attained by sudden stillness. Everything stopped: 
Hotspur (Sean Connery) 
approached Hal from 
behind, touched his 
shoulder, and surveyed 
him with smiling 
tenderness. It was like 
the meeting of lovers. 

Once again I have 
left myself no space to 
discuss Robert Hardy’s 
Hal, Frank Pettingell’s 
Falstaff, William 
Squire’s brazen-throated 
Glendower, and _ the 
other performances that 
have taken fire in this 
magnificent production. 
But it achieved magni- 
tude less from individual 
acting than from broad 
imaginative grasp sug- 
gesting the presence, 
behind the great affairs 
in the foreground, of 
unseen multitudes of 
common people. 

The descent from 
this to the week’s other 
events is precipitous, 
but Upgreen—and at 
’Em, the Whit Monday 
charity .show of the 
Company of the Lord’s Taverners, gave me an 
agreeable surprise. This threatened to be a piece 
of mock-Victoriana of the type popular some 
years ago, when the mere prefix of ‘ Mr.’ to an 
actor’s name in a programme was considered 
deliriously comic. The melodrama, although a 
Pastiche job run up by a team of ‘ gentlemen of 
quality’ still treading the earth; was innocent 
of exaggerated quaintness. Upgreen was written 
straight and played straight. Where it did ven- 
ture to take a retrospective view of Victorian 
entertainment, it did so delicately. The Squire’s 
buxom daughter rushes in—* From my boudoir 
I heard the jingle of accoutrements ’—the parody 
is poised on a knife edge. 

The company, every name glittering, were 
equally restrained. Tony Britton, holding each 
heroic posture as if for the benefit of a wet-plate 
photographer; Jimmy Edwards, villainously 
handsome behind a moustache of unprecedented 


Scene from Henry IV, Part I on June 9, with Angela Baddeley as Mistress 
Quickly, Frank Pettingell (facing camera) as Sir John Falstaff, and Gordon 
Gostelow (standing) as Bardolph 


luxuriance; and Boris Karloff, sorrowfully 
smuggling brandy home to his tippling master 
—they all had moments of excess, but never lost 
sight of the fatal cricket match which so nearly 
bowled the. maiden out. 

_ Mr. Gillie, somewhat eccentrically represent- 
ing Bridie in ‘Twentieth Century Theatre’ 
(June 12), at least gave Alastair Sim a vehicle 
for a highly characteristic performance. The 
play contains little more than its main character, 
but Mr. Sim played it full out. It was a 
performance to remember. 

IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Full of Voices 


WITH ALL PROFESSIONAL critics I hold that 
matters of taste most certainly are to be disputed 
about. But I have an uncharacteristic diffidence 
about beginning an argument on whether this 
writer or that performer is funny or not, and am 
apt to duck and weave when privately cornered, 
mumbling that ‘One’s sense of humour, after 
all, is terribly personal isn’t it?’ and other 
cowardly evasions. This preamble is a partial 
explanation of my long silence about that “ Mon- 
day Night at Home’, which is also ‘Home 
on Saturday’, and is produced by Francis 
Dillon and introduced by Richard Hurndail. 
Prejudice against the programme because it con- 
sists of short pieces of speech or of music is un- 
reasonable. The titbits technique which did such 
a lot of harm in print and is a menace to every- 
thing good in radio is not really being used in 
this programme. The listener who doesn’t want 
to listen will find that this magazine requires 
too much attention to be sedative. The musical 
interludes chosen by Robert Irwin are not time- 
fillers or transitional noises but interesting items 
in their own right—often rare, curious and sur- 
prising, to me at any rate. 

The. humour falls into some four categories, 
and nobody can be blamed if some of it any 
hour falls very flat. There is the essay' or patch 
of autobiography, once too mechanically popular 
a literary form and now unjustly despised. In 
this kind I have heard old friends struggling to 
speak what they have overwritten, tumbling into 
the traps of coy confession of incompetence in 
the Punch manner, or running with the skill of 
long experience through tales I have often dis- 


business at the best. David Franklin has been 
consistently good about the sorrows of. an 
_ operatic bass, and Anthony Jacobs was plainly 
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believed on inca ‘pretnises: It’s a hit and I 


not exaggerating in his explanation of what it is 
to be thought ‘a character actor’. And in the 
field of realism Arthur Marshall’s complaint 
about hostesses ranks high. I also greatly 


_ admired Charlotte Mitchell’s nice old lady being 


‘and knowledge, which is rare. 


made fashionable by her niece. 

Good parody requires a mixture of love, hatred, 
It came off 
astonishingly well in Alan Bennett’s ‘ Preacher 
Ho! ’, a deadly digest of the foolishness of many 
hearty sermons complete with pointless remin- 
iscence, false heartiness, and an agonizing ex- 
tended metaphor about ‘the sardine-tin of life’. 


The answers to correspondents of Nat Gubbins 
“are not quite parody but are turning into a 


serial story worth following. 
The acceptability of surrealist or 
humour may very well depend on what sort of 


_a childhood the listener had, and whether he 


likes having his intelligence insulted. I feel in 
sympathy with some of the infantile dirges 
which Ivor Cutler sings to the harmonium, and 
was much concerned over the cross-examination 
of an elephant by a backward policeman as 
played by Piers Stephen and Paul McDowell. 
But if you dislike either of these, you are liable 
to detest them, and disputing your taste would 
hardly help. However, nothing lasts for very 
long, so the outraged listener is soon distracted. 
This anthology programme is indeed growing 
a character of its own and a fair supply of 
regular and occasional contributors. Its chief 
weakness i is in the verbal linking material which 


is often oblique and long-winded. 


Michael Bakewell’s production of The Ordeal 
of Gilbert Pinfold (Third, June 7) added con- 
siderably to the pleasures of an unsatisfactory 
book. As a reader I had been unable to feel any 
sympathy for poor, sick Mr. Pinfold. Mr. 
Waugh’s caricature of his own mask had been 
made too smug and stupid to be likable, and 
the persecuting, slandering, and seducing 
“voices ’ sometimes belonged to the world of full 
insanity, which is no place for satire, or were 


_ incompetent accusers. The fault of ‘the book 


could be stated in two quotations from Mr. 
Pinfold: ‘Why does everyone except me find it 
so easy to be nice?’ and ‘If I wanted to draw 
up an indictment of myself I could make a far 


blacker and more plausible case than they did’. 


The radio version used effects economically and 
well, made Pinfold (Ralph Michael) a tolerable, 
childish fathead, and let the persecutors enjoy 
themselves. Sheila Brennan as ‘Goneril’ was 
outstandingly good at taunting and insinuating. 
The nightmare in ‘ three-eight rhythm ’ was 
very jolly, and the incidental ironies about 
Abram’s box, B.B.C. interviewers, secret agents, 


_ and military gentlemen were given their full value. 


Despite heroic efforts by all concerned, An 
Italian Straw Hat (Home, June 6) simply did 
not transfer to radio. When we should have seen 
a fast slapstick chase we were sadly wondering 
how the words of some songs had grown so 
clumsy in translation, -and why Labiche (Felix 
Felton) kept chipping in when he should have 
been quietly turning in his grave elsewhere. ~ 

FREDERICK LAWS 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


A Fine Documentary 


THERE ARE certain programmes which 
rise far enough above the average to 
make one revalue the currency of sound 
broadcasting—and, indeed, the currency of 
Criticism. I have heard five of them during the 


last six months. One was a talk on Crabbe by 


Mr. E. M. Forster; one (‘A Day with Chur- 


crazy — 
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‘Two have been imaginative features ( The Death 
of a Wombat’ and ‘ Master Mariner ’). The fifth 


has been a straight documentary: “The South 
African Dilemma’, broadcast on the Third 
Programme on June 3 and 8. 

This two-part documentary marked the 
Golden Jubilee of the Union of South Africa. 


_ The first part traced the development of the 


Union from the optimistic days of De Wet (who 
“blew away all the problems of South Africa’ 

with a rifle shot); and it took us through years 
of increasing tension and apprehension, when 
Bernard Shaw felt he was visiting a slave state, 
and even Smuts felt inclined to shift the burden 
of black nationalism on to the stronger should- 
ers of the future. And so we came to the present 
time, and to the second programme, which set 
the policy of apartheid against the years-old 
policy of neglect. Comment by comment, South 
Africans of every class and colour built. up the 
detailed and disastrous picture, and showed us 
not only one country with two economies, two 
methods of education, two legal systems, but a 
country which sadly recalled Shaw’s observation, 
and was fast becoming a totalitarian state. The 


most striking point in the programme was the 


bland conviction of so many South Africans that 
apartheid was the way to harmony, and their 
insistence that the Nationalists were ‘saving 
South Africa for the West’. To the South 
African Government there was, in fact, no 
dilemma. ; 

It took a six-weeks’ visit to South Africa, and 
thirty hours’ recording, to present ‘The South 
African Dilemma’; and Mr. Laurence Gilliam 
and Mr. David Lytton have done an outstand- 
ing piece of editing. Their programme was well- 
shaped and tautly written, extremely concen- 
trated, searching and stimulating. It was the 
furthest-reaching and most adult documentary 
that we have heard for months. It is only a pity 
that the programme planners chose to give us 
the first part so late at night. 

The selection from Mr. Terence Tiller’s recent 
verse (Third Programme, June 6) was not par- 
ticularly . memorable; Mr. Tiller’s comments 
seemed a little limp, and none of his images sang 
their way into mind. One of the poems, ‘ Con- 
tinuum ’, seemed to. me first and foremost a tour 
de force; and a poem without punctuation has 
its listeners gasping for breath rather than 
appreciating its meaning. ‘Words for Music 
Perhaps’ (Third Programme, June 8) was a 
more impressive venture; but then it is always 
impressive to hear Yeats well read, and the 
readers here were sympathetic. I was less struck 
by the instrumental interludes and gestures, 
which seemed to me to add nothing to the 
poetry. A poem should stand by itself, and so it 
does, provided it is a good poem. Iam not so 
keen on these enigma variations. . 

There was nothing enigmatic about the latest 
Matter of Moment: ‘A New Look at the Co- 
op’ (Home Service, June 9). How should the 
Co-operative movement challenge the multiple 
stores? This was the burning theme, and words 
like retail, wholesale, and distributive were 
bandied about in a discussion which grew a bit 
Hyde Park. Even Mr. Crosland, M.pP., forgot 
his English in the tub-thumping of the moment, 
and ‘stuck to his view very basically indeed ’. 

The latest talk in the ‘I Remember’ series 
was given (Home Service, June 9) by Miss Nona 
Ransom, who has crossed Siberia five times, 
spent years of her life in China and Japan, and 
been close friends with the last of the Manchu 
dynasty: the ex-Emperor P’u Yi and his wife. 
This was a really charming talk, a model of 
sedate matter-of-factness, and Miss Ransom 
dropped one or two highly explosive remarks 
with the nicest insouciance in the world. ‘It is 
always said that where there are eunuchs there 


er ven a 
~ sion. oo a Mikado world where Emnpresect 
themselves with raw opium and figures 
kimonos glided round ‘like little gracefu 
 willow-trees ’. Miss Ransom was a teacher; an 
something of her profession lingered ‘unmistak 
ably in her voice. ‘ Sit up, dear’, one expectec 
.to hear, ‘and don’t wipe off the ink on you 
tunic’. "The nice thing was that, like all imper 
turbable governesses and nannies, she took evel 
ae ae in her Kensington Gardens stride. 
JOAN RICHARDSON 
MUSIC — 
; Choral Raritie: 


THOSE READERS of this column wh« 
have felt tempted to dismiss Net 
===]. work Three as entirely given ove 
to bird-watching and the higher flights o 
table tennis may care to be reminded (a 
the announcers say) that it is presenting ; 
rather good, weekly series at the moment, con 
cealed beneath the uninteresting title ‘ For th 
Amateur Choir’. These are recordings of re 
hearsals in progress, and I should imagine tha 
they would prove fascinating to the countles 
groups of amateur singers up and down th 
country—and more particularly to their con 
ductors. As it happened, the one I listened t 
this week (June 7) was a bit of a disappoint 
ment. The B.B.C. Chorus did what Georg 
Malcolm asked of them, but there seemed t 
be little of that indefinable rapport that exist 
between a choir and its regular conductor; th 
resulting performance of a couple of motets b: 
Victoria had the blank efficiency that too ofte1 
characterizes professional rather than amateu 
choirs. No matter, though; the series as a whol 
is well worth listening to. 

It may seem strange that in a country with a 
strong a choral tradition as ours we shoul 
have had to wait more than forty years fo 
the first performance of Janacek’s cantata Th 
Eternal Gospel, but last Sunday’s broadcas 
from Birmingham (Third, June 12), exciting a 
it was, did suggest some of the reasons for. th 
delay. Most important of these is the actua 
shape of the work. The text is a visionary reve 
lation put into the mouth of the twelfth-centur 
Italian mystic Joachim da Fiore by one of Jana 
cek’s favourite poets Jaroslay Vrchlicky. Ther 
is something grand in Janacek’s decision to se 
to music this proclamation of the kingdom o 
universal love when the storm-clouds of 191: 
were already gathering. Yet although it is clea 
that he was profoundly moved by it, he did no 
really succeed in giving it a satisfactory musica 
shape. The central vision, proclaimed by a1 
angel (Marion ‘Studholme) and transmitted t 
the waiting world by Joachim (William Herbert) 
is framed by two sections of scarcely less in 
tensity than itself, but the orchestral prelud 
has already exposed the main motifs and th 
main” moods — prayer, exaltation,. anguish 
triumph—in its brief course. This technique i 
effective enough in Jandcek’s operas, where th 
prelude defines the whole emotional climate, bu 
in a work of less than half an hour’s duration i i 
merely anticipates later events. 

There is thus an inherent danger that th 
sustained ecstasy of The Eternal Gospel wil 
merely overreach itself and become wearisome 
A performance of the most: intense and idio 
matic kind might save it, but for this Mereditl 
Davies, who had given an interesting talk o1 
the work the previous evening, would hav, 
needed richer and more powerful string ton 
than the City of Birmingham Orchestra coul 
provide, and the singers a less clumsy 
translation than that printed in the score. 
with the. modifications mazes ‘on this eomwo 
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= casas sS new opera is William 


press paragraph went so far as to 
's readers with the assurance thay 
e Shakespearean lines remain intact’. 


Mech’ ‘omitted, eee. song is a slower 
than speech, and i in any opera which is 
like this one, from a full-length play, 
al text must first be drastically 
may also be necessary to compress 
"sequence by transposing, combin- 
altogether ‘omitting: certain scenes. Very _ 


peation of certain Gries to different 
cters, or perhaps to a chorus. The whole 
rocess is obviously fraught with dangers, both © 
d dramatic; and it is a tribute to the 
ce of Peter Pears and Benjamin 
imself, who were together responsible — 
adaptation, ‘that the resulting 
, . It is spacious, despite the — 
every essential element 
nal; | the few places where the 
scenes or - incidents has. been altered, no 
natic hiatus or confusion is perceptible. 
we have been easy to retain all 
he favourite quotations and neglect the drama- 
erence of the whole; or, alternatively, to_ 
icentrated on structure and proportion — 
pense of favourite but inessential scenes 
Bu to have met both claims without 
er is a considerable achievement. 
in three acts, of which the first — 
cipally with Act II of the play, 
extracts from Act I (the scene 
lis Hermia of his plan to. take 


assemble and discuss their forth- 

ormance). ‘The Second Act of the 
. with Act III of the play, but 
ttom and Titania is extended 
: material, from the beginning 
t ct covers Acts IV and~ 
a brief flash-back to Act I, 


era OF THE TEXT on ri 


an sia Santo fae the occasion. — 


troduce Theseus and Hippolyta, f 
the first two acts of the the woodland scene is mirrored in the 
ap ot Egeus ape Philostrate tra by a sequence of four slow chords, which 


tyle he admired, 
er than december sige ee conception, 


se of, treet, paelodies in the 2a and 


; “again in pe middle section of the work is a 


$0 sections are as fine as | enethiis Holst wrote 


onstruction + and fully justify an occasional performance. 
ois makes Holst (and ¥ 


be If Busoni’s mammoth Piano Concerto is not 


 ~=By. GEORGE MALCOLM 


The small pit of the Jubilee Hall at Alde- 
burgh has in the past imposed severe restrictions 
on the size of the orchestra. But this year sees 
the new enlarged stage and pit in use, and the 
orchestra for A Midsummer Night’s Dream is 
correspondingly bigger, though still not of full 
symphonic dimensions. The actual instrumenta- 
tion is: twelve strings, six woodwind, four brass 
(including horns), two harps, harpsichord, 


ihe some wee 43 the Shakespearean - celesta, and two percussion-players. Each of the 


three main groups of characters in the opera 
has its own distinctive orchestration: for the 
_ lovers, strings and melodically employed wood- 
wind; for the rustics, trombones, horns, 
_ bassoons, and the lower register of the clarinets: 
for the fairies, harps, celesta, and percussion. 
Passing from the instrumentation to the musi- 
cal material itself (in so far as the two things 


can be separated), it is impossible without actual 


quotation to convey the brilliant characteriza- 
tion not only of the three groups but of each 
of their members, or to describe the variety 


and wealth of music which this score contains. 


In the First Act alone there are so many things 
to listen for. There are the Sprites with their 
keen, frosty young voices—no ‘sugar-plum’ 
fairies these, but quick, vivid little Elementals; 
there is Puck, with his capering mischief echoed 
in mocking, miniature trumpet calls and in the 
rapid beat of a tiny drum; there is the royal 
_ quarrel between Oberon and Titania, with the 
_ Sweeping angry undertow of its rhythm; there 
is the haunting six-eight motif of Oberon’s 
_ flower-spell and, later, its miraculous extension 
‘into an unforgettable setting of ‘I know a 
bank’; and there is the ethereal coloratura of 
_ Titania, as she calls her attendant elves to their 
duties. Of the human lovers, Lysander and 
Hermia are announced in a plaintive four-note 
cadence which falls (to depict their melancholy) 
or rises (to express their anxiety); for Demetrius 
and Helena, the same theme is accompanied by 
an exasperated syncopation in the strings; 


through all their adventures these four charac-’ 
ters are treated, musically, with a wonderful 
thens, and the scene where the _ blend of humour and sympathy. 


The rustics are introduced by jerking, synco- 
pated, raucous major-and-minor seconds, and 


the whole of their short scene in this First Act 


anticipates the foolery that is to follow later. 
‘Binding these elements together and weaving a 
spell over all of them is the sighing, tremulous 
music of the woods. 

As the Second Act begins, a new aspect of 
orches- 


_.what he attempts than what he achieves, rath 
in a peculiar stylistic amalgam than in a single 
style. With very firm handling the Piano Con-— 


aa form the harmonic basis of all the forest-music 


a i 


me, ; 
oa The eee: is that the uniqueness 
Busoni’s musical personality consists rather 


certo might perhaps seem to build towards that 
final chorus, but on this occasion the honours 
went rather to the soloist, Pietro Scarpini, than 


_to conductor or orchestra; he combined bril- 


lance and monumentality with unflagging zeal. 
JEREMY NOBLE 


The New y Opera by Benjamin Britten 


oy a0 (Nideumost Night's Dream’ will be broadcast at 7.10” p.m. on Friday, June 24 (Home Service) | 


that is to follow. The rustics start rehearsing in 
comic-earnest; Bottom, ‘translated’, is wel- 
comed and entertained by Titania and her court; 
the lovers meet, and the scene culminates in a 
quarrel of magnificent pace and excitement. 
Muted and distant, Puck’s derisive little 
trumpet-call is heard again, as he leads the 
lovers ‘up and down, up and down ’—until all 
is quiet and the fairies creep in, to whisper their 
hushed promise that ‘ Jack shall have Jill... 
and all shall be well’. 

With the Third Act, the woodland music in 
the orchestra is once again transformed, to 
suggest the fresh light of the very early morn- 
ing, when Oberon at last takes pity on his 
consort, and looses the spell: they go off, 
dancing a stately saraband as the lark trills and 
the lovers are roused and reconciled in a most 
beautiful canonic quartet. Relieved of his ass’s 
head, Bottom comes slowly to himself, still half 


dreaming and bemused—‘ When my cue comes, 


call me’—and behind the clumsy comedy of 
his monologue, the music speaks to us of the 
nostalgia which he is powerless to express for 
his lost glimpse of fairyland. 

Now ‘horns are winded, within’ and an 
orchestral hunting-interlude prepares us for the 
scene in the palace, where Theseus announces 


the triple wedding and the entertainment which © 


shall accompany it. The riotous fun of the rus- 
tics’ play is presented in the musical framework 
of a particularly corny Italian opera buffa, 
superbly parodied in a series of arias, duos, and 
recitatives of inspired craziness, which by their 
very incongruity pin-point every word and ges- 
ture of the Shakespearean original. 

After a rustic bergomask, the Court retires, 
for it is midnight. But midsummer madness is 
still abroad, and a hundred bewitched chiming- 
clocks are still announcing their dislocated 
chronometry when the fairies steal on for the 
last time. Soon all is quiet, and they sing their 
final blessing, to a little tune that sounds like 
a kind of heavenly nursery-rhyme. Puck makes 
his traditional apology, and the curtain falls. 


The prospectus for the Henry Wood Promenade 
Concerts is now available (6d., by post 10d.—postal 
orders, mot stamps) from B.B.C. Publications, 
35, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1; the 
Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, S.W.7; and usual 
agents. Seats and promenade standing places (arena 
and gallery) for the first and last nights have 
been allocated by ballot. Booking for the remaining 
concerts will open on June 20, by postal application 
only until July 9. Season tickets (arena and gallery 
promenade) may be obtained from June 20 by 
postal application only from the Royal Albert Hall. 
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WHAT IS IMPOR- 
TANT about Boris 
Pasternak 
his death but 
the abundance of 
life which he 
experienced and 
expressed so fully 
and directly that it is impossible to read him 
without feeling a refreshment, a release from 
whatever fears, tensions, trivialities, clutter up 
- and impede our lives. 
. It is astonishing that a genius of his particu- 
jar kind should have arisen in our time and in 


‘Boris Pasternak, who died on 
May 30, aged SE EEY 


his circumstances. Pasternak was already known. 
as an outstanding poet in 1932, but that year 


marked the beginning of increasingly severe 
controls imposed on art in the Soviet Union, 
and Pasternak, who believed that art was utterly 
useless unless it could be truthful, and refused 
to trim his work in accordance with the official 
line, published very little except translations in 
the next two decades. 

These were years which left him in mourning 
for most of his closest friends, years in which 
freedom and, with it, poetry had vanished, and 
reality itself—as the hero of his novel says— 
seemed to have been frightened into hiding, Yet 
it was at this time, which seems the very 
illustration of the power of tyranny to dissolve 
human ties and to crush life and creativity, that 
Pasternak must have conceived his masterpiece, 


is not 


Doctor Zhivago, a novel in which every word 
bears witness to the reality of human love and 
the freedom of the human spirit. 


~ His book seems to me to tower among the. 


novels of our time; though no one could 
describe anything that Pasternak wrote as a 
monument: the word would be too static. He 
said that he saw ‘nature and the universe not 
as one sees a picture fastened to a wall but more 
_as if they were a painted canvas roof or curtain 
incessantly blown and pulled and flapped by an 
unknown wind’. It was in such a universe that 
he lived, as in a canvas tent open to the four 
winds of the spirit. He allowed nothing to wall 
him in or to protect him from the reality which, 
to him, was always liberating and miraculous. 
His Ryan: though rooted in the tradition of 
Russian writing, has many things in it which 
are so new (not only in Russia but in the West) 
that it will take years before its contribution 
both to poetry and to the art of the novel can 
be absorbed. He rejected all tyrannies, all 
‘verdicts’, all ‘condemnations’ and, in art, 
what he believed to be the artificially strict 
causality of passions, characters, and plots. Life, 
he believed, was more mysterious and more free, 
and the universe—in which there were not only 
men but clouds and trees—more whole than 
such man-made logic would suggest. Almost 
anything could happen. The whole sequence of 
events and lives, whether in the world or in his 


novel, was to him ‘a rushing inspiration, as if 


Inter-City Par Contest—First 


By 


IN THE FIRST SEMI-FINAL of the inter-city par 
‘contest, broadcast on June 12, Mr. E. L. Figgis, 
_ Mr. K. Barbour, Mrs, J. L. Richardson, and 
Mr. L. G. Helm of Liverpool gave an impres- 
sive performance when they defeated Mr. and 
Mrs. E. F. Briscoe, Mrs. M. E. Pepper, and 
Mr. F. C. Keates of Birmingham. There were 
opportunities for all four players on the hand, 
which was: North dealer; Game All: 
NORTH 
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HAROLD FRANKLIN 


approval of the judges. In the one instance, 
after beginning 1C—1H—2H, West bid what 
may have been a too precipitate Four No 
Trumps; in the other, East began with the 
surprising bid of One Heart. There are so many 
circumstances in which partner might support 
with three trumps as to make it unsound to bid 
so tenuous a suit. 

Reese and Franklin suggested the following 


auction: 


WEST EAST 

ee =a, 1C 

2H 3H 

4H 4S 

raG : 6H 
No 


West avoids a future problem Ay his first 
round force, and having done so he can safely 
leave it to his partner to make the further run- 
ning, East, for his part, is sufficiently rich in 
controls to invite further action. 

North leads the ten of diamonds and the 
declarer should, and did, refuse the finesse, He 
should proceed by drawing the outstanding 


Both meee scored maximum points for their-- trumps, eliminating the spade suit and then 


- final contract of Six Hearts, although in neither 
case did their methods meet with the entire 


exiting with his second diamond to force a lead 
from South. - 


and TEREN 


_ when North had sought to make a trump op 


A Tribute to Boris Pasternak 


MANYA HARARi on the Russian poet and novelist 


reality itself had freedom and choice and we 
composing itself out of countless variants ’.- 

He had reason to believe in miracles. His ov 
survival of the Stalin terror was a kind 
miracle, since he survived it with his hones 
and courage intact. So was the fact that he liv 
to see his greatest work published, not in I 
own country which he passionately loved, n 
in his own language which he had quicken 
and enriched, but all the same, published ar 
read by millions who gave him their friendsh 
in these last years—at the time when. hostili 
had finally tightened round him and creat 


an exile for him at home. t ‘ 


His novel was followed by a short aut 
biography and by a new collection of poer 
both published only abroad, and he spent i 
last year at work on a play, for which he open 
foretold the same fate. j 

His courage was a kind of talisman. Not th 
he claimed courage: its form in him was : 
unbreakable hope and a happily heroic unco 
cern—the kind of unconcern he speaks of in k 
novel, rooted in the knowledge that ‘ everythi: 
that happens in the world takes place not on 
on the earth which buries the dead but also 
some other dimension which some call tl 
kingdom of God’. And in the end—now th 
anxiety for him has ceased—it seems to n 
impossible not to see his life, or even his deat 
as anything but his victory, the vindication | 
his hope in the spirit of trath and life. _ 

—At Home and Abroad * Mfome peice 
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Semi-fi oe 


CE REESE 


Mrs. Richardson accomplished these mai 
oeuvres with a refreshing smoothness and so t 
did South, Mr. Barbour, when he was now p 


on play. Without hesitation he led the queen | 


clubs. Had he led the small club the declar 
‘would have had no alternative but to play fe 
split club honours and would have been safe 
home. Now she was faced with a final awkwa1 
decision. She decided wrongly and forfeited h 


first points in so doing. South’s correct pl 


would be to lead an honour whether he he 
‘one or both of them. If, therefore, one accep 
the premise that he has done the right thin 
then since a defender is more likely to hold o1 
honour than to hold both of them, the declar 
should still play for split honours. . 
Mrs. Briscoe, who played as West at the oth 
table, was not put to the point, for after sl 
had successfully negotiated the first two hurd] 
and thrown South on play, South exited wi 
the small club. Birmingham therefore scored 
out of a possible 9 in the play, 3 fewer th 
Liverpool. As they had lost a further poi 


ing lead instead of the more obvious diamor 
their final total was 9 out of a possible 


ageinst Liverpool’s quite . excellent score of | 
te ot 


wy my C PS, 
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Stopping corrosion in tankers 


In certain circumstances, oil can itself cause corrosion of metal. 
So oil’s chemists evolve a paint to safeguard the tankers. 
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If the oil products carried in tankers are not a new paint with exceptional adhesive and 
kept at the correct temperature, they can free anti-corrosive properties. This reduces the 
bacteria which eat into the metal of the tanks. cost of tanker maintenance by avoiding the 
Until recently constant repainting and the re- replacement of heating coils and bottom plates. 
placement of costly heating systems was the Chemists can solve such problems, and test 
only answer to this problem of corrosion. their solutions, only in laboratories where 

SHELL Chemists, exploring the special modern equipment simulates industrial condi- 
properties of epoxy resins, have now formulated tions of operation. 


...this is the world of SHELL 
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; ONS Ss THESE ARE MENUS for the single- 
with guests or. 


handed woman, 
family to feed from Friday evening to Sunday 


evening, who wishes to spend a minimum of 


time in the kitchen and has no time at all to 


cook beforehand. The times given allow for 


cooking for four to six people. Recipes are given 
for the starred dishes. 


MIDDAY EVENING 
Friday: (no midday Gammon rashers with 
meal for guests or pineapple; spinach; 
family.) new potatoes. Straw- 

berries and cream. 
Saturday: * Stuffed * Chicken with curry 


sauce. Rice; chutney. 


Fruit salad. 


savoury pancakes. As- 
sorted breads. Cheese 
board; fruit. 

Sunday: Roast Lamb; ~* Risotto, made with 
mint sauce; new pota- rice, onion, tomato, 
toes; peas. Cherry pie and cheese. Green 
and cream. salad. Fruit and cheese. 

TIMETABLE 

Friday evening: time in kitchen: 
15 minutes. 

Order of work: Make batter for tomorrow’s 
pancakes and leave aside. Prepare spinach (13 
times the quantity needed for tonight). Put 
water on to boil for spinach and potatoes. Scrape 
potatoes. Put gammon rashers in oven and the 
potatoes and spinach to cook. Hull strawberries, 
setting aside small ones for tomorrow’s fruit 
salad. 

Dish gammon, garnish with pineapple and 
put back in oven. Dish spinach and potatoes, 
putting aside one-third spinach for tomorrow’s 
pancakes. Serve. 

Saturday morning: 
minutes. | 

Order of work: Chop or mince left-over 
spinach and toss in butter until hot. Make pan- 
cakes. *Fill with spinach, sprinkle with grated 
cheese and slip under grill for a moment or two. 


1 hour, 


time in kitchen: 20 


“Planning the Week- end: Menus Sa 


By MARGARET RYAN } 


Senay evening: time in kitchen: 
15 minutes. 

Order of work: Simmer two small roasting 
chickens (about 30 minutes). Make curry sauce 
Make fruit salad, using tinned fruit with some 
of yesterday’s strawberries and tomorrow’s 
cherries and adding a good sprinkling of kirsch. 


1 hour 


Carve chicken and keep hot in curry sauce while. 


you cook rice (enough for tonight and for to- 
morrow’s risotto—you need a very large pan). 
Dish chicken with rice and sauce. 

Sunday morning: time in kitchen: one period 
of 1 hour and one period of 45 minutes with 
interval of 1-14 hours in between. You can 
reduce the first period by using frozen peas. 

Order of work: Make cherry pie. Make mint 
sauce. Scrape potatoes. Shell peas. Put lamb to 
roast. 

Interval of 1-14 hours, depending on size of 
joint. 

Put cherry pie to codk. Cook potatoes and 
peas. Make gravy. Dish and serve. 

Sunday evening: time in kitchen: 30 minutes. 

Order of work: make risotto, Prepare salad. 

* RECIPES 

Chicken with Curry Sauce: Simmer two small 
chickens in water until tender. Cut the flesh 
neatly from the bones, skin and trim. For the 
sauce you will need: 

3 oz. of butter, 1 small onion, 1 crushed clove 

garlic, 3 tablespoons of curry powder, 2 table- 

spoons of flour, 14 pints of chicken stock, 3 table- 

spoons of soya sauce, juice of lemon. 
Melt the butter in a pan; add finely chopped 
onion and garlic and cook very gently until soft. 
Add curry powder and cook for a minute or 
two, stirring until smooth. Add-sifted flour and 
cook for another two minutes. Add -stock 
gradually with three tablespoons of soya sauce 
and the juice of a lemon. Simmer for twenty 
minutes. Put one quarter of the sauce aside for 
coating, and put the chicken pieces in the re- 


| HucH SETON-WATSON (page 1042): 


. ay ak. 


mainder to stay there while you cook the rice 
Then dish, surround with rice, and spoon th 
remainder ‘of the sauce over the chicken. Serv 
with chutney and other curry accompaniments 

Risotto: This risotto is made with 1 lb. o 
cooked rice. Sweat one finely chopped onion i 
butter till soft, add part of a tin of tomatoe 
and some chopped parsley. Add rice and hea 
through. Add sufficient of the remaining tomat 
to coat rice, but not enough to make it in the 
least sloppy. Serve with grated cheese: 


Notes on Contributors 


ROBERT GUILLAIN (page 1041): formerly 
foreign news editor of Le Monde; author 
of Fapon, Six Cent Millions de Chinois 
sous le drapeau rouge, The Blue Ants, etc. 

RICHARD Harris (page 1042): on the 

- editorial staff of The Times; on the staff of 
the British Embassy in China, 1947-50 

Profes- 
sor of Russian History, London University; 
author of Neither War.nor Peace, etc. 

Mary GOLpDRING (page 1045): air corres- 
pondent of The Economist 

D. E. C. YALE (page 1049): Lecturer in Law, 
Cambridge University; editor of Epieikeia: 
a dialogue on equity in three parts 

ANDREW ForGE (page 1051): Lecturer in 
Art, Slade School of Fine Art, London 

R. L. SMITH-ROSE, C.B.E. (page 1054): 
Director of Radio Research, Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, London 

GEORGE MALCOLM (page 1071): Master of 

_the Cathedral Music, Westminster Cathe- 

- dral, 1947-59; bandmaster, R.A.F. Bomber 
Command Band, 1941-45 

ManyA HarRARI (page 1072): translator, with 
Max Hayward, of Doctor Zhivago by Bot, 
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Crossword No. | 968 


Knight at the Ballet 


By Wray 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, June 23. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 


_containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 


W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
Editor’s decision i is final 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. Cee ee, OR cutadwounbe 


LJ 


The letters of the lights are to be entered individually in 


, the squares enumerated. Starting at square 60 and visiting, 


by a succession of Knight’s moves all the other squares 


once only a quotation from an English poet will be 


disclosed, though one line has been omitted. The outlined 
squares indicate the start of each word. Solvers are asked 
to enclose with their solution details of the Knight’s route 
and their transcripts of the quotation. Accents are to be 


ignored, 


. 


CLUES 


A. 22,-32,-4,-11,-6,-10: Ballet derived from two halves of 
an opera 


B. 18, 1, 5, 23, 2, 24, 16: Ballerina in New York, often 
C. 38,-43,-7,-17: Odette was the principal one 


m. iene 41, 2%, 8, 36: ceca ay from a Lancs. 
oro’ 


E, 18, 21, 19, 4%, 24: Bowen of Soviet ballet in Chinese 
*setting. Red, of course 


F. 55, 20, 63, 9, 40, 42, 29 | Toni in * Valse d’Eté ’” 
_ 3, ‘35° 39, 37; 26, 28, "25, 54: (anag.) 


G. 12, 44, 60, 38, 57, 5, 45: Requiem in E major dancer 


’and choreographer 


H. 13, 49, 30, 51, 16, 52, 20, 46, 53: rae which begins 


‘with another one 
I. 18, 56, 1, 48: It is paired with another in five positions 


19, 8, 34, 21, 17, 64: D’s ballet Goddess of fruits 
- 50, 25, 39, 61: Venue of ‘ The Bees Wedding ’? 


- 62, 4, 59, 14, 2, 31, 58: Constant unit of brightnes 
"for ballet composer 


- 22, 6, 10, 26, 7, 23, 15, 36: "Material for Salome? 
seven veils? 


- 14, 28, 30, 11: Diaghilev’s dancer with love could b 
’made to flower - 


- 82, 37, 12, 62, 45, 27: Ballet in which dying’ Prince 
reviews his past 

. 47, 44, 63, 40, 49, 34, o%, 59, 53: . e.g. ‘Th 
*Miraculous Mandarin ? 

. 35, 61, 55, 9, 29: Go on about two Points to get 
famous dancer of the past 

R. 41, 51, 35, 52, 31, 42, 50: His pictures inspired a balle 

concerning a 54, 56, 48’s 43, 64, 60, 58, aes 3 life 


Solution of No. 1,566 
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' NOTES — ; 
Keyword is SSOLMIZATED, 12Ac. manioc, — 29Ac. alamo: 
1D. - saliva, 8D. escort, 21D, tetchy, 23D. anedl ; 
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me 
for a DEGREE 


wi maikeer what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
withoutattending the University; it isnecessary 
_ only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your lcisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
{founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


INCOME TAX PAID. BY THE SOCIETY 


Brochure from 41-43 SUNBRIDGE RD., BRADFORD 1. 
or 6 MADDOX ST., W.1. 


Tel. 25144 
Tel. MAY fair 8538 


WRITE TO SELL |\\Enjoy your holiday 
once you KNOW-HOW 


21 guineas—17 guineas—30 guineas— 
25 guineas—these are just four editorial 
cheques obfained by KNOW-HOW 
beginners for their articles and -stories. 


THE HUMANIST 


isthejournal of ScientificHumanism 
(monthly 1s., annual sub. 14s. post 
paid). Send for freespecimencopy, 
Bertrand Russell's 


in picturesque woodland] 
seashore setting. Own 
chalet with private bath, 


A ee etc. Superb cuisine, nightly 


Rationalist’’, and booklet “Living You, also, can profit from . . . the ex- : a, 
; sees, clusive KNOW-HOW Blueprints . . . the dinner dancing. Heated 
with Reality”. free subscription to THE WRITER... th re 
S ee subscription to ... the swimming pool, water 


bonus gift of two practical writing en- 
cyclopaedias . . . the No Sales-No Fees 
training. Yes, you can benefit from the 
years-proven KNOW-HOW Course 
which shows you how to write what 
editors buy. 

By sending forthe FREE (D.N.)‘‘ Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’ (45th edition), one 
new student has already gained 81 guineas. 


HUMANIST AND 
CHRISTIAN MORALITY 


is the theme of the Annual Conference of 
the Rationalist Press Association, to be 
held at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, July- 
22-26, 1960. Speakers include Prof. P. H. 
Nowell-Smith, Victor Purcell, Olaf Drewitt, 
Ritchie Calder, | Write for full details. 


R.P.A. (Dept. L.) 
‘40 Drury Lane, London, W.C.2. 


ski-ing, sailing, etc. 


ONLY 22 ons. DAILY 


Colour brochure frem Dept. LI. 


Sinah Warren 


CHALET HOTEL 
HAYLING ISLAND, HAMPSHIRE 


Send now for your copy. There is no obligation. 
B.A. SCHOOL OF SUCCESSFULWRITING LTD. }| 
124, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 [) 
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COLLEGE 


Expert tuition is offered by U.C.C. for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; all Boards, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY B.A., B.Sz., 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., and other External Degrees, 
LAW, and other exams. Private Study Courses 
given in Languages (French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Russian), Science Subjects, Sociology, 
etc. Highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable fees; 
instalments if desired. Textbook lending library. 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS containing full 
information post free on request to the Registrar, 


56 Burlington House 


j CAMBRIDGE : 


SICKERT 
Arts Council Exhibition 
TATE GALLERY 
Till JUNE 19 


Thurs. 10—8; Fri., Sat. 10—6 
Sun, 2—6 
ADMISSION 2/6 
* 


THE ARTS OF THE 
SUNG DYNASTY 


Exhibition organized by Arts Council 
and Oriental Ceramic Society 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 

4 Si. James's Square, S.W.1 

Till JULY 23 


Mon., Wed., 


Tues., 


Fri., Sat. 10—6; 
Thurs. 0—8 


ADMISSION 1/6 


| STRIKING 
| QUOTATIONS 
| 


DONT THROW 
AWAY YOUR 
MERCURY 


“ Charity itself consists in acting 
justly and faithfully in whatever 
office, business, and employment 
a person is engaged and with 


whomsoever he has. any 
BA i i FRIES : connection.” 
| 2 THE WORD 
OF GOD 


RE-CHARGE THEM 
WITH A 


ROMILEX 


HEARING AID 


BATTERY 
CHARGER 
AND SAYE £’s £'s 


“The word of God has been given 
to man and to the angels that by 
it they may be present with the 
Lord ; for the Word is the medium 
of the union of earth with heaven, 
and through heaven with the 
Lord.” 


DEATH AND 

AFTER 

“Everyone is judged after death 
according to his deeds; not that 
they are brought up against him, 
but because he returns to them, 
and continues fo act as he did 
before; for death is a continua- 
tion of life, with this difference, 
that man cannot then be 
reformed.” 


COMPLETE 
Including 


- Powered by a 5d. torch battery. 
| %& Enables one mercury battery to last at 
least 600 hours instead of 80/90 hours. 

k Made of solid brass for life-long use. 
‘Simple to use, 
Money-back guarantee. 
Completely self-contained. 
, tested and trusted by hundreds 


The above are titles of three booklets of extracts from the theological writings of 
: Emanuel Swedenborg. By reading them a brief introduction to truly Christian 
thought will be gained. All at 6d. each. Post 4d. 


Ask for free annotated catalogue of Swedenborg’s 


ly 39/6 together with details of battery 
theological works all of which are published by 


or make and model of aid. “ Available 
mercury batteries excep! .400 type. 


LOMAS, aust? 


SHIRE. ROMILEY, 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
(Dept. D) 20 BLOOMSBURY WAY, LONDON, W.C.1 


SPECIALISED POSTAL ‘TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A ale tro ope litan Co on ee modern Postal Course 
2 economics = and 


nost 
ans Of pre paring for 


enient Education and Pre lim. 


exams.; for B.., B.Sc. Econ., LL.B." €tc:, ex- 
ternal Londor versity De grees; for Civil 
Servicn, Local Government and - Gommereial 
xams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 


papi ay Costing, Secretaryship ind Persennel 
Management; for I.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
Many intensely practic: 1] (non-exam j 


exams, 


courses in business je 
MORE THAN 250, ooo EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until successful; 
Text-book Lending Library. Vivderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus. sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


MET ROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, scaket Victoria Street, London, E a4 


LONDONDERRY 
MAGEE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Associate College of the University of Dublin 
Trinity College) and Recognised College of 
the Queen’s University of Belfast) 


.e | 

Honour and General Gourses in Arts and 
Economics may be taken for both these 
Universitics. The College also offers a two-year 
Diploma Course in Business Management. 
Residential accommodation in College is 
provided for men and women students, 

Entrance scholarships up to the valne of 
£60> may be awarded on the results of an 
examination held in October for the session 


immediately following. Annual fees for 1960- 


61 are: Tuition, £35-£65, according to the 
year of the course; Residence, approximately 
£90, 


requirements 
Tutor. 


Further information on Entrance 
may be obtained from the 


st A I i wen 


> 
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A\ll the talking in the world won’t convince a cigarette smoker 
that one brand is better than another. It’s a matter of personal enjoyment. 
And the reason why Senior Service have grown in popularity is that 


more people enjoy them. 


=S>= 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO AT ITS BEST 


’ WELL MADE - WELL PACKED ae 


uu! * i 
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